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“ INDIA AND THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 


| GOVERNMENTS are rarely destroyed by foreseen dangers; the 
| unforeseen are far more often fatal. Few people thought when 
| the National Government was formed that it would remain 
' united with only one minor dissension for two years. Fewer 
' people can have foreseen that its most serious danger would arise 
| on a matter unconnected with economic or fiscal policy, and that 
_when an attack came it would be launched by Conservatives 
| against their representatives in a Cabinet which was still entirely 
' united and unanimous. It is scarcely less remarkable that it 
| should be Conservatives who are divided upon a question of 
Imperial policy, and that it should be India which for a moment 
, threatened to become to the Tory Party the cause of disruption 
_ that Ireland was a generation ago to the Liberal Party. 
In order to understand how the White Paper policy emerged 
it is necessary to go back and consider the recommendations of 
the Statutory Commission. After surveying the whole ground, 
Sir John Simon wrote on October 16, 1929, to the Prime Minister : 
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As our investigation has proceeded, we have become more and more 
impressed, in considering the direction which the future constitutional 
development of India is likely to take, with the importance of bearing in 
mind the relations which may develop between British India and the 
Indian States. ...Itis ... already evident to us that, whatever may 
be the scheme which Parliament will ultimately approve for the future 
Constitution and governance of British India, it is essential that the 
methods by which the future relationship between these two constituent 
parts of Greater India may be adjusted should be fully examined. 


As a result of this letter the Commission’s terms of reference were 
extended to include not British India alone, but also Greater 
India, and chaps. iii. and iv. of vol. ii. of the Report deal exclu- 
sively with federation, the third being called ‘An All-India 
Solution’ and the fourth ‘The Ideal of Federation for All- 
India.’ From these two chapters it is worth making the follow- 
ing quotations : 


We hold that the ultimate development of the Indian polity must lie 
in the direction of a solution embracing All-India. [Chap. iii.] 

However distant that may be [the day of federation] we desire in our 
proposals to do nothing to hinder but everything to help its arrival, for 
already there are emerging problems that can only be settled satisfactorily 
by co-operation between British India and the States. (Chap. iv.] 


Sir John Simon went on to propose a Round Table Conference : 


If the Report we are preparing and the proposals to be subsequently 
framed by the Government take this wider range it would appear necessary, 
because of the need of consulting the States, for the Government to revise 
the scheme of procedure to be followed after these proposals are made 
known. It seems to us that what would be required would be the setting 
up of some sort of conference after the Reports of the Statutory Com- 
mission and the Indian Central Committee have been made, considered and 
published and their work has been completed, and that in this H.M. 
Government would meet both representatives of British India and repre- 
sentatives of the States... for the purpose of seeking the greatest 
possible measure of agreement for the final proposals which it would later 
be the duty of H.M. Government to submit to Parliament. 


It is therefore undeniable that the Round Table Conference was 
proposed by the Simon Commission itself and cannot be fairly 
represented as a side-tracking of the Commission. 

In May 1930 the monumental Report of the Statutory Com- 
mission was presented to Parliament and published. Its three 
principal recommendations were : first, that the only permanent 
and satisfactory Constitution for India would be a federation of 
the whole sub-continent ; secondly, that complete provincial 
autonomy should be conceded at once, including the transfer of 
Law and Order ; and, thirdly, that for the present the Govern- 
ment of India should continue to be responsible to the British 
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Parliament and not to the Federal Assembly. The Round Table 
Conference suggested by the Simon Commission duly met in 1931, 
and to the astonishment of everyone the Princes at once came 
forward with a proposal to create that federation between the 
States and British India which the Commission and the Govern- 
ment of India in their despatch had regarded as a remote goal. 
The Princes made it a condition, however, that the federal Legisla- 
ture in which they were willing to join should control the Govern- 
ment of India and not be a merely representative body. This 
completely altered the nature of the problem to be solved and 
necessitated a reconsideration of the provisional recommendations 
of the Simon Report if the British Government was to carry out 
the Commission’s declared wish—‘ to do nothing to hinder but 
everything to help’ federation. The Liberal and Socialist 
delegations accepted the scheme subject to very far-reaching 
safeguards ; the Conservative delegation was not prepared to go 
quite so far until the whole picture was more complete, but in his 
final speech Lord Peel said on behalf of the Conservative Party : 


If the safeguards can be made effective with care and goodwill, and if 
our practical problems can be met in a workmanlike spirit, as I believe 
they can be, then we shall not hesitate to accord our assent to a new 
Constitution because it involves a transfer of new powers and responsi- 
bilities to Indians. ‘ 


The second Round Table Conference was held in the autumn 
of 1931, and, although little further progress was made, the 
scheme, in so far as it had been worked out in the previous year, 
survived all criticism. At the end Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
announced that the National Government accepted the principles 
laid down in his statement made at the end of the first Round 
Table Conference. This in effect meant that the Conservative 
leaders regarded Lord Peel’s conditions as having been fulfilled 
provided that the safeguards could subsequently be more fully 
and satisfactorily defined. It was the task of the third Round 
Table Conference to elaborate these safeguards. The Viceroy 
retains complete control of Foreign Relations and Defence, which 
will be administered by Councillors or Ministers responsible to 
him. He will also have special responsibilities to see that his 
Ministry does not infringe certain principles, and he will have 
whatsoever powers are necessary in any department of the 
Administration to discharge his responsibilities. The principles 
which the Viceroy must insist upon are the maintenance of peace 
and tranquillity, the safeguarding of the financial stability and 
credit of India, the fair treatment of minorities, commerce and 
the public services, and respect for the rights of the Indian 
States. 
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It must, of course, be recognised that the proposal to grant 
responsible government to the Indian sub-continent would 
scarcely have been entertained by any responsible statesman of 
any party five years ago, and to alter the solution to meet a 
changed problem requires some elasticity of mind. That the bulk 
of the Tory Party should accept these new proposals is more 
surprising than that there should be a section which still desires 
to apply to India the policy which lost the American Colonies, 
Ireland, and Egypt to the Empire. 

Mr. Winston Churchill remained a loyal supporter as long as 
Mr. Baldwin was in power, but in the dark and difficult days of 
opposition when Mr. Baldwin’s position was being attacked he 
dissociated himself from the other Conservative leaders on the 
Indian question. He began by criticising Lord Irwin’s Adminis- 
tration, and then when the Conservative delegation had been 
satisfied with the safeguards and accepted the principle of respon- 
sible government he put himself at the head of the anti-White 
Paper section of the Tory Party. It is difficult to believe that he 
was not actuated by a desire to assert himself and to persuade the 
country to make an exhibition of nationalistic self-assertiveness, 
and it seems unlikely that he had any firmly-held conviction as to 
the most appropriate Constitution for India, for his only personal 
experience of that country dates from Queen Victoria’s reign, and 
the only notable speech he made on India before his present series 
of philippics was a defence of his then colleague, Mr. Edwin 
Montagu, when he broke General Dyer. On the other hand, he 
was a protagonist of granting self-governing institutions to 
Ireland and South Africa, and his speeches on these matters are 
replete with wise and liberal constitutional principles which he 
then claimed were of universal application. 

Mr. Churchill’s followers, or rather associates, include most of 
the Right wing who still blame the Tory Party rather for its share 
in the Irish Treaty than for its successful opposition to earlier and 
more moderate proposals for Home Rule. In the House of Lords 
the opponents of the White Paper are drawn from the same 
schools of thought ; the more decided are led by Lord Lloyd and 
the more moderate by Lord Salisbury, whose final conclusions 
will undoubtedly exert the greatest influence in that Chamber. 
In the country an organisation called the Indian Empire Society 
was formed consisting largely of retired Indian civilians and 
soldiers rather surprisingly presided over by a retired lord of 
appeal. This organisation gives information to and works in 
co-operation with the India Defence League which conducts 
propaganda against the White Paper. Geographically the 
opposition comes from the constituencies in the South of England, 
where retired Army officers have great influence, and from 
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Lancashire, which is apprehensive of losing still more of its 
Indian trade. 

The Indian Empire Society and the India Defence League 
consider that these are wild and reckless proposals put forward 
after insufficient consideration, and that they are a legacy of the 
Socialists which the National Government has unwisely taken up. 
They cite the Simon Report as authority that the Government of 
India should not now be made responsible to the Central Legisla- 
ture. They maintain that the Princes have not offered to 
federate, that whatever they have said is due to tremendous and 
improper pressure from the British Government, and does not 
justify any substantial departure from the Simon Report. They 
consider that to grant provincial autonomy is in itself a sufficiently 
great experiment to be made at the moment and one that can only 
be undertaken with safety if the Central Government remains 
strong by being responsible only to Parliament. Even provincial 
autonomy is to be partial, for they consider that responsibility for 
Law and Order should not at present be transferred to Indian 
Ministers. 

Enough has already been said to dispose of the sugges- 
tion that these proposals have been made without sufficient 
reflection and as a leap in the dark. They are the logical and 
inevitable development of the Simon Commission’s proposals, and 
are, indeed, in line with the whole development of English policy 
in India during the last century. Nor can it be argued that this 
policy is a legacy from the Socialist Government, for even while 
in Opposition Mr. Baldwin had made it quite clear that he would 
implement any policy to which his delegates at the Round Table 
Conference agreed. 

Turning to the question of Central Responsibility, the 
opponents of the White Paper pray in aid the Simon Report 
when, and only when, it suits them to do so. If they take a 
certain literal interpretation of the Simon Report and claim for it 
verbal inspiration, they can say that they are resting on its 
authority ; but later they reject the authority of the same 
Report when it recommends the transfer of Law and Order in 
the Provinces. In the second place, the Commission reported 
against responsibility on the assumption that they were dealing 
with British India and that the Princes were not as yet ready to 
come into federation and thus provide ballast for the ship of 
State. Nothing in the Simon Report condemns responsible 
government for a federated India. But it is precisely on the 
proposals for the Centre that the Simon Report should not in 
any case be followed. The Central Government as proposed 
would not have been strong, but hopelessly weak. This defect 
was so fundamental that the Government of India and many other 
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observers considered that it made the entire Simon Constitution 
unworkable. 

The whole of our Colonial history goes to show that repre- 
sentative (as opposed to responsible) government is unsatisfac- 
tory and unstable, and that, in Lowell’s words, ‘ an irremovable 
Governor and a popularly elected Assembly are a contrivance for 
creating friction and perpetuating it.’ The position since 1920 
of the Government of India, obliged to rule in subordination to 
Parliament, and yet compelled to secure for its legislation, taxa- 
tion, and supplies the assent of a largely hostile Legislative 
Assembly, was a very false one. The Legislature was unre- 
strained by any responsibility for seeing that the King-Emperor’s 
government was carried on, and for this reason a Central Govern- 
ment which appeared on paper ‘ strong,’ to use the cant phrase 
of current controversy, was as a matter of fact very weak. A 
difficult position would have been made impossible by the Simon 
Commission’s recommendation that the twenty-six officials 
nominated to the Assembly to form the Government bloc should 
be withdrawn. The Commission was undoubtedly misled by the 
evidence of the Government of India, which took pride in the 
fact that the Viceroy’s overriding powers had then been used on 
only four occasions to certify legislation, but he had frequently 
been obliged to ‘ restore ’ demands for grants which the Assembly 
would not pass. It was not sufficiently emphasised that almost 
all the controversial Government measures which have been 
passed by the Assembly have been carried by a majority of less 
than twenty-six, and the withdrawal of the official bloc would 
therefore have altered the position of the Government of India 
from one of usually enjoying a precarious majority into one of 
being in a chronic minority. This criticism that the Simon Con- 
stitution would not have produced a strong but an almost im- 
potent Government has never so far been answered by those 
who advocate standing pat on the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. 

Weak as this Government would in any circumstances be, it 
would be in an intolerable position if provincial autonomy and 
self-government were introduced into the Provinces without a 
similar change being made at the same time ai the Centre. The 
experience of most federations shows that there is an inevitable 
conflict between the Government of the federation and the 
Governments of the units—the one representing the centripetal, 
the others the centrifugal tendency. In Australia this has become 
acute when there has been a Nationalist Government at the 
centre and Labour Governments in the States. How much worse 
would this conflict inevitably become in India if the Central 
Government were British and bureaucratic, responsible to the 
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Secretary of State, while the provincial Governments were 
Indian and democratic and responsible to provincial councils ? 
Since the offer of the Princes to federate has entirely altered 
the problem, it seems desirable to inquire why the Princes have 
unexpectedly announced their willingness todoso. The opponents 
of the White Paper allege that they acted under coercion of the 
British Government or because they thought Britain was abdicat- 
ing her position in India. This is only true in the sense that they 
recognised that it was the fixed intention of all parties to develop 
self-governing institutions in British India, and they realised 
that Oriental autocracies could not remain permanently insulated 
from the new ocean of democratic ideas surrounding them. The 
real explanation is seldom stated. Loyal as the Princes are to 
the British Crown, they have for long felt increasing dissatis- 
faction with the interpretation the Political Department of the 
Government of India puts upon paramountcy. So strong were 
their protests against the alleged infringement of their treaty 
rights that Lord Birkenhead appointed the Harcourt Butler 
Committee to investigate the whole position, but its Report so 
deeply disappointed the Princes that they despaired of securing 
any alteration in the position by negotiation, and therefore 
welcomed an opportunity of securing some measure of control 
over the Government of India by means of federation. In fact, 
they feel that as the Government of India is responsible for their 
defence and foreign relations and fixes the customs duties which 
their subjects have indirectly to pay, a de facto federation already 
exists, but it is one in which they have no share in the federal 
Government. Mr. Panikkar in his recent book says : 


the central authority in India had gradually become an all-India authority 
in many matters, and the legal isolation of the States remained purely 
theoretical. Under the new Constitution the internal autonomy of the 
States . . . will continue undiminished, as the federal Government will 
exercise authority only over those subjects which are already within the 
de facto jurisdiction of the Government of India. Even in regard to those 
subjects, the States will share in the formulation and control of all policy, 
and to that extent they will have recovered the ground lost during a 
century of imperial penetration. 


The majority of States having no seaboard and no manufactures 
feel aggrieved that the price of imported goods should be increased 
to provide revenue for the British Indian Exchequer and pro- 
tection for British Indian interests. It is natural that this con- 
sideration in favour of federation should not have appealed to the 
late Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, who had a maritime State which 
collected and received its own customs and who had a long- 
standing dispute with the Government of India, which had 
reimposed a customs cordon through Viramgaum behind the 
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Kathiawar States. His views cannot, therefore, be taken as 
representative of the Princes. 

The idea of responsibility at the Centre has therefore been 
accepted by the Government in the White Paper proposals, not 
only because it is demanded by India and is a condition without 
which the Princes are not prepared to federate, but also because 
they recognise that an irresponsible Centre as advocated by the 
Simon Commission would be even more ineffectual than the 
present Government of India, and because it would be quite 
unsuitable as the Centre of a federation composed of self-governing 
and autonomous Provinces. 

In opposing the transfer of Law and Order the Indian Empire 
Society has a far better prima facie case, for this is a more dan- 
gerous experiment than to give responsibility at the Centre. 
But the Simon Commission, after stating with great fullness and 
with complete candour the arguments on both sides, decides 
unanimously in favour of transfer. It is only fair to add, how- 
ever, that as a safeguard they proposed to empower Governors 
to appoint an official minister who might or might not be 
entrusted with the portfolio of Law and Order. Apart from the 
difficulty of separating Law and Order from the other functions of 
government, and thereby perpetuating the diarchy which it is 
almost agreed should be got rid of, to retain the police under the 
control of Parliament would be to isolate them as the minions of 
a foreign Power and a fit object for constant hostile criticism. 
Police administration must always be a difficult and an unpopular 
matter, and the only way of disarming criticism and of making 
Indian politicians undertake the unpleasant burden of govern- 
ment is by putting fairly and squarely upon their shoulders the 
responsibility for maintaining law and order. Of course, special 
powers will be in the hands of the Governor to see that a break- 
down does not occur and that the police are fairly and efficiently 
administered. It is sometimes argued in connexion with this and 
all the other emergency powers that it is a contradiction in terms 
to speak of responsibility subject to safeguards; if the safe- 
guards are effective, can there be responsible government ; if there 
is responsible government, can the safeguards be effective ? 
There is no such antinomy. Responsible government comes as 
a certainty ; it is only on the contingency of misgovernment 
occurring that the safeguards come into operation and partially 
and temporarily suspend responsible government. 

The Government, then, having arrived at these conclusions, 
it was obvious that there was going to be a definite conflict 
between the leaders of the Conservative Party and that section 
of Right wing members of Parliament who were associated with 
Mr. Churchill and were entirely opposed to the general forward 
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policy accepted by the Government. The struggle was first 
begun in Parliament. On December 2 and 3, 1931, the House of 
Commons debated the Prime Minister’s statement at the end of 
the second Round Table Conference in which he accepted on 
behalf of the National Government the principles laid down in 
his statement made at the end of the first Round Table Conference. 
Parliament was not asked to vote upon the merits of the Round 
Table scheme, which in fact was still only a rough draft in which 
many features including the safeguards were undefined, but to 
approve the general policy. This the House of Commons did by 
369 votes to 43 and the House of Lords did on December 10 by 
106 to 58. The next important debate was when Sir Henry Page 
Croft on February 22, 1933, moved a resolution expressing the 
view that it was inexpedient at the present time to transfer 
responsibility at the Centre and that Law and Order should be 
reserved in the Provinces. An amendment refusing to prejudge 
the Government’s proposals which were shortly to be set out in 
the White Paper, and was subsequently to be referred to a Joint 
Select Committee, was carried by 297 votes to 42. When the 
White Paper was published the Government resolution only asked 
Parliament to refer it to a Joint Select Committee, and therefore 
the only division was one demanded by the Socialist Party, who 
seemed anxious to recall, what had been rather forgotten, that it 
is, nominally at any rate, the Opposition. The interest of this 
three days’ debate lay in the effort of the Indian Defence Com- 
mittee to state their case fully and persuasively to a crowded 
House, and its importance arose from Mr. Churchill’s conspicuous 
failure to advance his cause. There was no reason to suppose 
that the Government had lost any of the support it had received 
in December 1931. 

The debate on the personnel of the Joint Select Committee 
was far less favourable to the Government, and many who had 
supported the Government on previous occasions voted in opposi- 
tion feeling that Ministers ought not to be on the Committee, and 
that too many of the non-official members had had some share in 
preparing the proposals or had approved their principles. The 
Government, however, had been handicapped by the refusal of a 
large number of members and peers who were either opposed to 
the White Paper or entirely independent to serve on the Committee, 
and also by the fact that most of the experts who clearly were 
most likely to carry weight had already made some statement of 
their views. The suggestion that the Committee was ‘ packed ’ is 
absurd, for it implies that ex-Viceroys, ex-Governors, ex-Secre- 
taries, and ex-Under-Secretaries of State and such eminent public 
men as the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Derby, and Lord 
Rankeillour would deliberately support unsound proposals. The 
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authoritative committee which the Government promised meant 
one composed of men with expert knowledge, not a common 
jury of men with no preconceived ideas and no knowledge 
of the subject. The real trouble is that so few of the opponents 
of the White Paper, except those who were invited to join 
the Committee and refused, have the qualifications to warrant 
their being included. However admirable may have been the 
motives of Mr. Churchill, Lord Lloyd, and Sir Henry Page Croft 
in refusing to serve upon it, their action has undoubtedly alienated 
many who sympathised with their views and desired to see them 
expressed on the Committee. 

The India Defence Committee thereupon changed its tactics 
and directed its attention to the constituencies, where, with the 
help of the Morning Post, it succeeded in persuading a large 
number of local Conservative associations to pass resolutions 

“expressing anxiety at the White Paper policy or urging the 
Government not to go beyond the Simon Report. Similar 
resolutions were moved at the meetings of the Conservative 
Central Council in March and June and defeated, but were carried 
at the Women’s and Junior Imperial League Annual Conferences. 

The case for the White Paper was clearly being allowed to go 
by default in the country, largely owing to the preoccupation of 
the party leaders with the responsibilities of office, and the 
opponents obtained a long start. The tide, however, turned with 
the formation on May 15 of the Union of Britain and India with 
the object of counteracting the propaganda of the India Defence 
League and supporting the principles underlying the White 
Paper. Useful as have been the Union’s educational work and 
the criticism to which it has subjected the statements of the 
opponents of the White Paper, it has been of most value in 
showing by its membership that the majority of recently retired 
Indian administrators are in favour of the Government’s pro- 
posals. No less than seven members of the Council have been 
Governors of Provinces, seven have been acting Governors, and 
others have been members of the Council of the Secretary of 
State, of the Governor-General, or of provincial Governors. 
This remarkable testimony demolishes the contention that the 
White Paper is supported only by politicians with no real know- 
ledge of India. Nor can the opinion of these men be impugned 
on the ground that they seek or sought office from those respon- 
sible for the White Paper policy. Almost all were appointed 
before this controversy arose, many of them when Lord Birken- 
head was Secretary of State, and they were then only required to 
subscribe to the principles of the Government of India Act, 1919. 

The position at the moment is one of guerilla warfare until the 
Joint Select Committee presents its Report in the winter; but 
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now that the arguments for the White Paper are being stated 
they are making a great impression, and the ordinary Conservative 
worker is coming to realise that the weight of expert opinion is in 
favour of the Government’s policy and not against it. The 
approval of the European Association, representing the British 
community in India, and of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, representing British trade and commerce in India, has 
undoubtedly reassured business men and even to some extent 
Lancashire, which is coming to realise that Parliament deliberately 
conceded a considerable measure of fiscal autonomy to India 
fourteen years ago. It must be anticipated, however, that there 
will be a further and fiercer struggle when the new Government 
of India Bill is introduced into the House of Commons, for, 
although the Joint Select Committee is likely to make some 
alterations in the White Paper proposals, it must be clearly 
recognised that the existing Government is committed to the 
general principle of provincial autonomy and the concession of 
responsible government at the Centre in the event of federation 
becoming a reality and adequate and effective safeguards being 
provided. There does not now seem to be much likelihood that 
the party will be permanently split. It has always been the great 
strength of the Conservative Party that, great and deep as have 
been its internal differences, the sense of solidarity and loyalty 
has always in the end prevailed, to the surprise and discomfiture 


of other parties which looked for office as the result of the disinte- 
gration of the Tory Party. 


HucuH MOorson. 
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HISTORY FROM THE LOOM 


A MONTHLY SURVEY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


EXACTLY as expected, the Economic Conference settled no 
economic problems. Merely it brought into spotlight glare the 
fundamental divergence of policies behind the triangular conflict 
of the United States, Great Britain, and France. Whether the 
Conference is ceremonially interred, or whether its uneasy shade 
will linger in the thin existence of the unburied dead, that conflict 
will continue. Nor is the issue yet predictable. Ultimately at 
stake is nothing less than whether the distinctly damaged nine- 
teenth-century system of economics is to be repaired for a further 
lease of life, or whether it is to be replaced by something utterly 
new in modern experience. The fate of the entire world is 
involved in the decision, a decision which will probably be reached 
by the automatic play of elemental forces, and not by the finite 
personal wisdom, or the reverse, of financiers and politicians. But, 
save in time of war, never was history so rapidly in the making. 
The United States is still the overshadowing colossus, discon- 
certingly dynamic. Whether she is gigantically laying the 
foundations of a new era, or whether she is merely and catastro- 
phically upsetting the common applecart, no nation can remain 
indifferent to or immune from the revolution she is precipitating so 
ruthlessly and yet apparently so deliberately. Welcomed or not, 
President Roosevelt is handing out a New Deal to everybody on 
the globe. As for the American people, if certainly they expected 
the antithesis of Mr. Hoover to do something vaguely sensational 
in a magic restoration of Prosperity (with a big P), equally 
certainly they did not expect him to do the things he is doing. 
While latterly they were newly optimistic in a somewhat feverish 
revival of industry which perhaps overestimated its immediate 
retail market, now they are still more newly scared; and more 
scared every day. The rise in commodity and Wall Street prices, 
which began by being an expression of confidence in better times 
imminently near, turned all too soon into a panic flight from the 
dollar into what are believed to be real values. Even so, the 
effect is to a definite extent beneficial. Commerce everywhere 
was drying up in utter stagnation. This at least is a stirring of 
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the waters. Also the rise in the value of bank-collateral has 
immensely ameliorated the banking situation, still precarious even 
after the crise d’assainissement of March. But these aspects are 
merely incidental and superficial. The American people has 
unprecedentedly surrendered itself to a complete autocracy for a 
vast social experiment equally without precedent. It does not 
yet perceive, though anxiously and apprehensively it tries to 
divine, whither it is being conducted. 

It is safe to say that the average American does not yet 
consider Franklin Roosevelt a great man. He suspects him to be 
rather a very capable histrion, effectively performing a part 
written for him by someone else. (When isolated and speaking for 
himself, as in the case of the bombshell hurled into the Economic 
Conference from the Presidential yacht, Mr. Roosevelt is liable to 
lose his balance and be a trifle crude.) The ordinary American, 
also, has a half-amused contempt for the ‘ professors’ of the 
Brain Trust mobilised to do the President’s thinking for him. 
Very few Americans—and almost no British—are aware of the 
surprising affiliations of those supermen, Professor Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, Professor Raymond Moley, Professor Mordecai Ezekiel, 
and Mr. William C. Bullitt. The leader of the team, Professor 
Tugwell, is not only Professor of: Economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity, he is a left-wing Socialist, contributing editor of the 
Socialist New Republic, member of the advisory board of the 
Socialist ‘ People’s Lobby ’ movement, committee member of the 
American Civil Liberties Union—specialising in the defence of 
Communists and radicals, and whereof Morris Hilquit was one of 
the founders in 1920—and co-author with Stuart Chase (Socialist) 
and Robert Dunn (Communist) of Soviet Russia in the Second 
Decade. His‘ right arm,’ Professor Raymond Moley—who raced 
across the Atlantic authoritatively to express the President’s 
exact mind at a crisis of the Economic Conference—was formerly 
lecturer at the Rand School, a Socialist-Pacifist institution, and 
is also a prominent member of the American Civil Liberties Union 
and a director of the Foreign Language Information Service which 
is its offshoot. The less conspicuous Professor Mordecai Ezekiel, 
adviser to the Department of Agriculture, apparently is chiefly a 
specialist in the Soviet Five-Year farm plan which he studied in 
Russia. Mr. Bullitt, the fourth member of the ‘ Trust,’ seems to 
be most important as a close friend of the Communist writer 
Lincoln Steffens, who, with an American-Jewish banker, was 
instrumental in the release of Trotsky from British custody at the 
beginning of the Russian Revolution, and who accompanied 
Trotsky and his party to Russia. In 1919, after the abortive 
‘ Prinkipo’ negotiations, Mr. Lansing sent Mr. Bullitt and Mr. 
Steffens to Russia to ascertain on what terms the Soviet Govern- 
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ment would cease fighting. Mr. Bullitt brought back to Mr. 
Lloyd George in Paris those official Soviet proposals which 
Mr. Lloyd George subsequently denied receiving, and the resultant 
minor diplomatic scandal made Mr. Bullitt’s name briefly familiar 
tothe world. Doubtless all these gentlemen possess exceptionally 
brilliant intellects, but they are hardly the persons one would have 
expected to find in control of the destinies of the ultra-capitalist 
United States. It is exactly as if the British Empire should 
surrender itself into the hands of Professor Laski, Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole, and Mr. E. F. Wise. And behind the Brain Trust looms the 
enigmatic figure of Mr. Bernard Baruch, the aforetime autocrat of 
the American War Industries Board, possessing (as he himself 
modestly admitted to a Congressional Committee) ‘ more power 
than any other man had during the war,’ and creating some con- 
temporary scandal by the alleged predominance of Jewish personnel 
in that organisation to which the whole of American industry 
and commerce was inquisitorially subject. General Johnson, the 
present ‘boss’ in the complete regimentation of industry under 
the ‘ New Deal,’ is confessedly a nominee of Mr. Baruch, and a 
partner in his private business office. It would be interesting 
to know exactly who does indeed ‘ recommend ’ the Presidential 
policy to Mr. Roosevelt, and to what ultimate purpose. 

It is certainly arguable that Mr. Roosevelt and his advisers 
saved, by the only possible means, the United States from the 
utter collapse which was cumulatively imminent at his election. 
Certainly something had to be done, and done quickly. Demon- 
strably and affrightingly, orthodox finance was producing merely 
a .‘ gold-plated anarchy.’ Orthodox finance insists that the 
distribution of commodities must be subordinate to the quite 
fortuitous supply of money ; if there is not enough currency and 
credit effectively available, so much the worse for the commodities : 
they must rot unused. The new Administration insists on the 
contrary thesis. The supply of money—which ultimately is but 
an arbitrarily created medium of exchange—must be made 
commensurate with the volume of commodities to be distributed. 
Furthermore, that volume of commodities must be regulated to 
parity with the probable demand. To which end the President 
has asked and obtained powers which are entirely revolutionary. 
In fact, an immense and fundamental if silent and bloodless 
revolution has occurred in the United States. The ultra-sacred 
essentially individualist Constitution has been torpedoed. For 
an indefinite period the American Republic is firmly gripped in a 
dictatorship deliberately elaborating a gigantic State Socialism. 
The entire mechanism of production and distribution, industrial 
and agricultural, is now subjected to the control of the State, 
which will plan ahead in the approved Gosplan manner. What 
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was sanguinarily initiated in Russia by Lenin’s band of fanatics 
and criminals has in America been unobtrusively achieved by a 
group of socialistically minded professors working through a 
constitutionally elected President. It is an amazing illustration 
of the docility of modern democracies. Once get your hands on 
the levers, and you can do what you like. It is the Leninist thesis. 
In barbaric Russia the dream of the Socialist theorists has 
eventuated in the most appalling accumulation of human misery 
known to history, and the experiment is now in the penultimate 
stage of colossal failure. It would seem that the same experiment 
is now again to be tried, with appropriate difference of method, in 
the utterly different environment of the United States. It may, 
or may not, prove to be the salvation of the world. Certainly we 
have not yet seen the end of it. Some more surprising things are 
going to happen. 

In the meantime the action of the United States in smashingly 
devaluating the dollar has thrown the rest of the world’s finances 
into yet more chaotic confusion. At the time of writing, the 
dollar has fallen to the pre-war parity with sterling—a quite 
absurd parity if the external balances of the two Empires are 
taken into account. But the American Administration has 
unequivocally decided to ignore the outside world altogether—at 
least, for the moment. Doubtless, in the long run, it expects to 
recapture a percentage of the export trade lost to the United 
States by the devaluation of the pound in what almost all Ameri- 
cans regarded as an artificial and unfair competition. But it is 
not clear how the United States expects to be paid for those 
exports in dollars without shooting the dollar rate up again, and 
certainly it does not intend to be paid in manufactured goods. 
Nor, with all European markets protecting themselves artificially 
by quotas and tariffs against the competition of the devaluated 
dollar, is it easy to discover an outlet for those exports. As far as 
Europe is concerned, the old-fashioned international trade is in 
fact dead. Europe has come round full cycle to the locally self- 
sufficient States of the Middle Ages, the interchange of luxuries 
their only commerce. Every civilised country is now indus- 
trialised for the supply of its home market and more; its 
problem is to pay for the supply of raw materials. For America 
there remains only the yet barely exploited possibility of China, 
still a potential market despite local cheap production and the 
fierce competition of Japan. 

Since Japan showed itself urbanely indifferent to Mr. Stimson’s 
eloquent Notes the United States has been glumly silent about the 
Far East. But it has not forgotten it. If, in the first days of 
the Roosevelt Administration, the decision to lay up 30 per cent. 
of the American navy on grounds of economy seemed to point toa 
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relinquishment of American interests on the other side of the 
Pacific, that relinquishment is by no means permanent. From 
the American point of view, perhaps the most important feature 
of the Economic Conference was the side-line conversations with 
Soviet Russia. The purely commercial basis of those conversa- 
tions was interesting enough. Soviet Russia would be extremely 
glad to take immense quantities of American wheat and copper, 
and America would be equally glad to supply them if they could 
be paid for, in a triangular trade, by Soviet exports into a reopened 
British market. This would have the additional attraction of 
damaging the Ottawa Agreements, which the United States 
bitterly resents. On a wider field the American recognition of 
the Soviet Government would, it was certainly suggested, make 
possible a potential double front against Japan. _ That recognition 
would certainly in the long run work out to the sole profit of the 
Soviet ; it would, as nothing else could, reinforce the dangerously 
decrepit structure of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
double front against Japan is nothing but a mirage, but Moscow 
has long become expert at casting mirages on the nebulous minds 
of the ridiculously gullible bourgeoisie. In proof of those poten- 
tially bellicose relations with Japan the Soviet Government has 
recently been ostentatiously fortifying the Vladivostok zone. 
That, of course, is pure bluff. The Soviet military power could 
not hold Vladivostok for a fortnight against Japanese attack, and 
the Soviet camarilla know it perfectly well. They have no inten- 
tion whatever of voluntarily getting involved in a foreign war 
which would certainly be the end of the Soviet régime ; the days 
of I919 are gone for ever. But they would be delighted to see 
the United States fight Japan, and would promise anything to 
bring it about. And the United States finds a further allurement 
in the recent worsening of Anglo-Japanese relations caused by 
intensive Japanese competition in India and elsewhere. It is, to 
American eyes, just possible that Britain might consent to the 
common front against Japan which was refused at Geneva when 
Manchuria became Manchukuo. 

As for Soviet Russia, Moscow has exploited to the utmost her 
recent treaty with France. From that as a jumping-off point, 
and using France’s influence with the Little Entente, she has 
concluded a double series of insurance policies on her western and 
southern frontiers which should preclude a war on two fronts if 
war should come in the east, and if possible preclude a war at all. 
The first series comprises all the seven border States—Esthonia, 
Latvia, Poland, Roumania, Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan ; and 
Finland also is expected to give her adhesion. The second series 
is with the Little Entente Powers—Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, 
and again Roumania. By its definition of ‘ non-aggression ’ the 
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Soviet Government has implicitly agreed never to disturb the 
existing status in Bessarabia, which for fourteen years has been 
perpetually a potential casus belli between itself and Roumania. 
That is almost startling. Moscow is now far from the erstwhile 
glittering visions of militant world revolution. Stalin and Company 
are praying for peace more earnestly than any Quakers ever did. 

What are the real relationships between the new Hitlerite 
Germany and Soviet Russia ? France somewhat hastily assumed 
that they must of necessity be hostile, and doubtless Moscow 
fostered the illusion. Nothing is less proven, nor inherently 
less likely. Ever since 1921 Russia has been the vast and con- 
veniently walled-off place d’armes for Germany, her arsenal for 
every kind of weapon, her training-ground for all those imple- 
ments of war forbidden her by the Treaty of Versailles. Hundreds 
of millions of marks have been poured into that investment 
(Krupp’s organisation in Russia, for example, is distinctly more 
important and otherwise more formidable than Essen), and if the 
Red army owes all it possesses of efficiency to German technique, 
in exchange Germany has purchased an infinitely precious 
military hinterland upon which to draw when dawns the day of 
revenge. Whether the post-war Governments of Germany have 
been Left or Right, whether Ebert has ruled or Stresemann or 
Briining, the Reichswehr High Command has independently and 
unperturbedly maintained the closest possible intimacy with the 
inner circle of those Bolshevist dictators who should, in theory, 
be anathema to it. Over and over again the German Social- 
Democratic Party (hating their fellow Marxists more than they 
loved their Fatherland) has, at the risk of prosecutions for high 
treason, denounced, with damning and multiple details, that 
dark and secret alliance which goes so far as annual joint naval 
manceuvres in the Baltic. Now the Social-Democrats are 
proscribed in Germany, and the German Communist Party (ever 
cynically regarded in Moscow as merely a catspaw) also. And 
Moscow itself, the fountain-head of the evil ? Hitler is no doubt 
passionately sincere in his hatred of Marxism, as in his Judenhass, 
but in the matter of Russia his doctrinal dogmatism must bow 
to the highest reason of State. The high command of the 
Reichswehr, throughout stubbornly preparing for a resurgent 
Germany, has—cynicism matching cynicism—done nothing more 
than forge and safely preserve the weapons for precisely such a 
white-hot patriotic German youth as Hitler has awakened. It 
would be suicidal madness to throw it all away. It will not be 
thrown away. The Drittes Reich has more need than ever of the 
barbaric empire which Ludendorff virtually captured when he 
arranged for Lenin’s passage in the sealed train. It has so much 
need for it that Herr Hugenberg’s hint at the Economic Con- 
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ference anent ‘colonising Russia’ was perhaps a calculated 
indiscretion. The Soviet structure is imminently menaced with 
internal collapse. In that case Germany must intervene to save 
its secret aircraft factories, its secret tank factories, its secret 
chemical warfare factories. (If anyone thinks these are figments 
of imagination, he is invited to read Cecil F. Melville’s masterly 
and restrained exposition in The Russian Face of Germany, a 
book which met with a mysterious boycott.) 

For the rest, save for Herr Hugenberg’s other little outburst 
ve colonies, Germany has latterly refrained from further alarm- 
ing the world by provocative loquacity. The Fuhrer and his 
lieutenants have been busy consolidating their position by wiping 
out ex-allies and adversaries alike, and at the same time restraining 
followers inclined to be too enthusiastic. It is one thing to be an 
inspired demagogue, it is another to be a successful statesman, 
and Herr Hitler proposes definitely to be a statesman. Mussolini 
had to pass through the same transition. Hitler is now discover- 
ing that he must reckon with two immense forces, the Reichswehr 
command and the great industrialists closely in alliance with it. 
Both, after all, have been working for the resurgence of Germany, 
and both are necessary for her triumphant future. Hitler is 
perhaps also discovering that the idea of a Germany turning a 
defeat into victory did not begin with him. But the great 
industrialists are not easy to reconcile with his ideal of a national 
community of petty craftsmen, nor the Junker - controlled 
Reichswehr command with his twin ideal of a nation of small 
farmers, and behind the great industrialists, and perhaps behind 
both, is—horrors !|—international finance. So, doubtless re- 
luctantly, Hitler is putting on the soft pedal as to international 
finance, and has issued a decree that for the moment the great 
Jewish-owned department stores are not to be molested (presently 
they will all become bazaars occupied by a hive of individual 
craftsmen, @ la Stambul, but not yet). In exchange, international 
finance has to a great extent ceased its attacks on the Nazi 
régime. It glimpses a possibility of coming to an understanding 
with this régime as with every other, for the speciality of inter- 
national finance is coming to an understanding. 

None the less, the Nazi régime is desperately in earnest. It 
may be true, as Moscow believes, that when Hitler fails to solve 
an insoluble problem of unemployment the disillusioned masses 
will savagely turn to Communism. But Hitler is giving back to 
the middle class its self-respect (something Moscow never had 
to deal with), and he is giving to the entire youth of Germany a 
faith. Mohammed and Ali and Omar did the same thing ; and 
let the sceptics beware. Simultaneously, Hitler is drastically 
subordinating every other spiritual agency in the Drittes Reich. 
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Protestantism may not have a very great influence over modern 
German youth, but nevertheless the German Lutheran Church 
is henceforth to be a united Nazi Church. Roman Catholicism 
is a different matter, but Hitler has just been making it clear to 
the Vatican, vid Herr Papen and emphasised by the contem- 
poraneous destruction of the Bavarian Volkspartei, that, while 
he has no objection to good Catholics, he does not propose that 
there shall be any Catholic political parties ; it is the concordat 
in the Napoleonic manner. The Vatican, which after all has lasted 
a long time and seen many revolutions, apparently has suavely 
accepted the brusque announcement. Doubtless it remembers 
Mussolini, and that it was well advised to throw over Don Sturzo. 

These are but incidents of an immense phenomenon. The 
youth of Germany is on its feet, vibrant with a new faith. And 
patiently and doggedly it is drilling, it is subjecting itself 
enthusiastically to the military discipline of the ‘ voluntary 
work’ organisations which are the temporary substitute for 
conscription, its soul is being cast white-hot in a uniform mould 
by every possible educational and spiritual agency, while the 
Government Press Bureau invents mythical foreign airplanes 
over Berlin as a preliminary to the demand for ‘ police planes’ 
which will be the beginning of the military air force denied by 
victors who have almost forgotten that they won. Der Tag is 
not yet. But young Germany, wearing the swastika which is the 
old-Teutonic rune for Victory in Battle synonymous with the 
Omnipotent Sun, passionately prepares for it. In the meantime, 
the all-important thing is to do nothing which might precipitate 
a premature war. Also, it is important to be on good terms with 
England. Hence the Nazi reaction to Herr Hugenberg’s ‘ un- 
authorised ’ demand for colonies at the Conference ; it gave them 
a beautiful opportunity to get rid of him and simultaneously to 
ingratiate themselves with Britain. As for the Anschluss with 
German Austria, that dearest dream of Hitler’s whole life, perhaps 
after all it is better not to press it just now. On the other hand, 
Hitler may profitably have a little talk with General Gémbis, 
of Hungary, anent the diversion of the Hungarian grain surplus 
from Czechoslovakia to Germany, and also perhaps mentioning 
the possibility of Austro-Hungarian reunion under a restored 
Hapsburg. Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and Jugoslavia dislike 
that possibility, half-sponsored by France. Would such a 
restoration ultimately restore also the ‘ brilliant second ’ of pre- 
war days?. Perhaps Herr Hitler and Herr Gémbés smilingly 
mentioned the old axiom that if the Austrian Empire did not 
exist it would be necessary to invent it. Could France be sure 
of controlling such an empire ? 

France is more worried than ever. She views herself, 
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pathetically and bad-temperedly, in an almost tearful self-pity. 
Everybody is being unkind to poor France. The rest of the world 
obstinately refuses to see that the whole future of civilisation is 
dependent on a France seated on heaps of precious gold and 
therefrom exercising hegemony over Europe. The United States 
is the chief villain. Almost every Frenchman passionately 
believes that the American devaluation of the dollar was a 
deliberately diabolical attempt to force France off those heaps 
of gold. And a perfidious and short-sighted Britain declined to 
range herself unequivocally by the side of France against the 
American attack. France is always logical, but frequently she 
argues from wrong premisses. The wrong premiss in this case 
was that the United States cares a hoot whether France stays 
on gold or not. From the American point of view, indeed, it 
was preferable that France should stay{on gold and thus auto- 
matically exclude herself from the export market. But in 
reality America does not bother about France at all. To America 
France is a fundamentally immoral country which does not 
pay its debts and America can afford to be indifferent to its 
ultimate fate. 

In sober fact, for France the storm clouds are rising all around 
the horizon. Despite the fact that she has managed to form a 
militant gold bloc which not only reaffirmed the tottering gold 
policies of Holland and Switzerland, but to which Mussolini 
resoundingly declared his adhesion, the position of the franc is 
more and more precarious. The gold bloc itself merely means 
that the metal resources of the Bank of France are now open to 
depletion in perhaps impossible support of the currencies of her 
little brothers in the faith. It is safe to prophesy, indeed, that 
gold will for these countries also be dethroned at no distant date. 
That will be, not on account of any malignant external attack, 
but because—at any rate at present parities—gold itself is fatally 
breaking down the economic machines which weight themselves 
with it. Just as the United States, with the biggest gold hoard 
-in the world, abandoned gold under the imminent threat of mass 
starvation passing into social revolution, so Switzerland, with 
immense gold hoards and almost universal unemployment, and 
Holland, with immense gold hoards and no trade, will also be 
compelled to relinquish it. Whatever the orthodox may say, 
nothing is clearer than that a high gold-content currency is not a 
guarantee of economic prosperity but, in given circumstances, a 
‘definite destruction of it. Indeed, the orthodox gold standard 
has never worked in human history. It has genuinely existed 
only since 1871, when its introduction plunged the world into 
an acute and prolonged economic depression, lifted only by the 
immense gold discoveries on the Rand and the subsequent cyanide 
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process. Had it not been for the war, with the concomitant 
abandonment of gold by the belligerents, there would probably 
have been an economic crisis in 1915; it was on the verge of 
commencing, with Germany as its starting-point, in the autumn 
of 1914. So long as metals which are not themselves useful 
commodities are regarded as intrinsic wealth, and not as mere 
symbols for eventual interchange of commodities, they will tend 
inevitably to an accumulation destructive of trade in the conse- 
quent scarcity of the medium. The classic example is ancient 
Rome drawing to herself all the precious metals of the ancient 
world, with a final crumbling of the empire under the weight of a 
taxation so crushing that the communal dignitaries selected for 
the erstwhile honorific office of collecting those taxes sold them- 
selves into slavery rather than accept the responsibility. In the 
fourth and early fifth centuries A.D. there was a scarcity of 
circulating currency for the purposes of trade and for the payment 
of taxes entirely comparable to the situation in the United States 
last March. 

This is a digression, but it is germane. The position in France 
is rapidly approaching the crisis which America presented to 
President Roosevelt for hisinauguration. The burden of taxation 
is crippling both trade and agriculture, and even then cannot be 
met. The French Government desperately tries more or less to 
cover its persistent deficits by loans which ultimately only mean 
yet heavier taxation. Export trade is dead. The tourist trade 
is dead. France does not desire higher prices; artificially sus- 
tained prices are already fantastically high as measured by the 
outside world. High prices are of no use in an absence of buyers. 
There is a serious crisis in wheat and wine production, no longer 
adequately consumed. The French Government, terrified of the 
peasants, is committing itself to an intensification of artificially 
high prices for wheat which ultimately can only mean increased 
production and a surplus which the State will be forced to buy, at 
the expense of yet more taxation, As for wine, the Government 
is desperately trying to reconcile the interests of the home growers 
with those of the wine growers in Algeria and Tunisia, fiercely 
competing for a market which cannot possibly absorb a pro- 
duction originally stimulated by the Government itself. Its full 
gravity concealed from the French public, the economic distress 
of Algeria and Tunisia is indeed becoming so acute, and discontent 
so organised and active, that a revolutionary outbreak involving 
the whole of French North Africa (at the present moment a 
sanguinary little campaign against Moroccan rebels is in progress) 
looms as an ugly possibility which would annihilate the whole of 
the French position in Europe. 

Behind the brave battle-front of the French Government, the 
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Bank of France and the rentier Press, all vehemently swearing 
that never, never, never will they go off gold, Frenchmen them- 
selves are by no means so unanimous. An increasing percentage 
believes that France must at no distant date abandon the present 
gold parity, and a large proportion are praying for the day. 
These latter are practically the totality of those engaged in active 
business, or business which would be active were it not for the 
paralysis inflicted by the present rates of exchange. The textile 
industries of Roubaix, Lille, and Lyons are practically dead, as 
are the metallurgical industries ; while the de luxe industry (big 
hotels, grands couturiers, and jewellers), which since the Second 
Empire has earned so large a something-for-nothing national 
revenue, displays a similitude of existence thanks only to already 
excessively prolonged bank overdrafts. In the mingled hope and 
fear that France cannot much longer maintain the present gold 
parity, a larger and larger number of Frenchmen are buying gold 
and hoarding it. The statistics of the Bank of France are proof 
of the ominous fact. If the movement continues, it may be far 
more the spontaneous action of the French themselves than the 
iniquity of the foreign speculator which will enforce the abandon- 
ment of a standard which has become a noxious fetish, ruinous to 
the country. 

In home politics French parliamentary government is daily 
becoming more and more discredited, and indeed hated. It is 
more and more viewed, exasperatedly, as merely an instrument 
for an immense gaspillage of the national wealth. On the grounds 
that it means only a further Governmental squandering and yet 
more bureaucracy, the new Social Insurance Law is provoking 
widespread and bitter resistance, and a scandal when recently at 
Peronne the gendarmerie charged a mass meeting of peasants 
protesting against the sale of the effects of a farmer who had 
refused his contributions. The incident was almost comparable 
in significance to the revolt of the Iowa farmers last May, and 
the severity of the sentences inflicted on the leaders of the meeting 
is symptomatic of the alarm felt by the authorities. Temporarily 
stabilised by the summer adjournment of the Chamber of Deputies, 
the political situation is subterraneously precarious. In France, 
as everywhere else, the strong post-war Socialist movement is 
splitting and disintegrating. The advent of a dictator is 
ubiquitously discussed, but so far there is none in sight. The 
Royalist Party whisperingly prophesies, improbably, a coup d’ état 
with the Comte de Paris in the réle of Louis Napoleon. Others 
see M. Daladier as the strong man with dictatorial powers. Most 
vainly scan the horizon. Meanwhile, Mr. Léon Blum, repre- 
senting primarily the Second International (particularly fond of 
Austria just now), does his dexterous best to continue to extract 
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the maximum political profit from the sempiternal dogfight of 
parties uninspired by any national ideal. 

The formation of the gold bloc, which in reality subjects the 
currencies of the Little Entente to the autocracy of the Bank of 
France, has to some extent reaffirmed that authority of France 
over its Central European subsidiaries which was shaken by the 
Four-Power Pact. And France is delighted to see the Austria 
of Herr Dollfuss shaking the fist of defiance at the Germany of 
Herr Hitler. Belatedly, France from her side is coming to realise 
the truth of the axiom that if the Austrian Empire did not exist 
it would be necessary to invent it. But Italy also proposes to 
have a hand in that re-invention, and then it would not be at all 
the same kind of thing. Mussolini urges the simple reunion of 
Hungary with Austria, with the plea to France that it would 
mean the end of the Anschluss bogy. France is not so sure of 
that ; despite Herr Dollfuss, the Austrian people is itself half 
Nazi, and the Hungary of General Gémbis is far too confidential 
with Herr Hitler. Still, France is inclined to think that a Austro- 
Hungarian reunion which should be linked with Czechoslovakia, 
Roumania, and Jugoslavia in a Danubian confederation where 
the latter three possessed all the military power would be an 
effective barrier to a resurgent and militant Germany, with the 
Anschluss danger reduced to mil. Also, it would tend to con- 
solidate Jugoslavia, permanently in peril of internal explosion, 
and keep that disparate State in existence as a counterpoise to 
Italy. France is seriously, and rightly, concerned about Jugo- 
slavia. For which reason she would prefer to convert the Franco- 
Jugoslavian Treaty of 1927 into a tripartite Franco-Jugoslavian- 
Italian pact as a preliminary to any Danubian negotiations. Just 
now, what with those worries about gold where Italian co-opera- 
tion is so valuable and the annoyance of Herr Hitler across the 
Rhine, France would like to be friends with Italy. Also, if there 
should be trouble in North Africa, and specifically in Tunisia, she 
wants to be sure that Italy will remain completely uninterested. 
So M. Daladier and «/ Duce are going to have a little chat. 

Great Britain in these past weeks has been having an uneasy 
time. Not all the suavely anodyne formulas of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, that ex-Red revolutionary apostle to the Gentiles 
who is all things to all men, could prevent the battle of the 
currencies from breaking out in full fury. It was a battle where 
Britain not only sat precariously on the fence, but was internally 
torn by rival urges within herself. It is notorious that while the 
Bank of England, in mysterious secrecy, autocratically decrees 
the financial and not a little of the general policy of the country, 
the Bank of England is not necessarily in accord with British 
commercial and industrial interests, nor even with the Treasury. 
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Notoriously, also, Mr. Montagu Norman looks forward to the time 
when all currencies will again be stabilised in terms of gold as in 
the happy days of 1925-27. The smashing devaluation of the 
dollar considerably spoilt this pretty picture ; Mr. Roosevelt even 
unkindly referred to international bankers as fetish worshippers. 
France is now the lone champion of the golden calf. Surely, then, 
said M. Moret, the Bank of England should definitely align itself 
with France against these mad inflationists so obnoxious to the 
sacred principles of Mr. Norman. But Mr. Norman has had some 
experience of the Bank of France, and it was not too happy. The 
little affair of the Creditansialt in 1931 still rankles. Mr. Norman 
thinks of gold in terms of international finance ; the Bank of France 
thinks of gold in terms of political power, ruthlessly used when 
necessary. British adhesion to the French policy would automa- 
tically subordinate the Bank of England to the Bank of France, and 
Mr. Norman, for all his hankering after gold, will have none of it. 

On the other hand, there is no export industry in Britain 
which is not alarmed by the undercutting of sterling by the 
dollar. And the Dominions have no respect whatever for the 
sanctity of gold. What they want is high prices. They would 
like to see sterling devalued pari passu with the dollar no matter 
how far the dollar may go. Again Mr. Norman shakes his head. 
It was not his fault that sterling was forced off the gold standard 
in the first place, but being off he was content to let it remain at 
its apparently natural parity of about 3.50 gold dollars. That 
is one thing, but artificially to devaluate further—who knows to 
what depths in an insensate competition ?—is entirely another. 
Not only would it be against every principle he has ever stood 
for, but it would shake that world confidence in the cost-what-it- 
will probity of the City of London which is the foundation-stone 
of British financial power. So Britain does nothing one way or 
the other, except to peg sterling to gold vid the franc by selling 
the franc when necessary. 

In the long run this masterly inactivity may prove a good 
policy. It is at least possible that the ring fence of the sterling 
area, and the trade agreements that accompany it, may prove 
strong enough to resist the rushes of a mad-bull dollar. And 
when, as is almost certain, the gold bloc countries are forced to go 
off gold, with a loss in prestige corresponding to the vehemence 
of their protestations that they would do nothing of the kind, 
Britain will again stand out like the one firm rock in a seismic 
world—at least, temporarily. In all her major problems Great 
Britain is marking time. Those problems are sufficiently im- 
mense. We will discuss them at greater length next month. 


F. BritTEN AUSTIN. 
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HITLER has declared in a recent speech that the achievement of 
the National Socialist ‘totalitarian’ State marks the end of 
revolution and the beginning of evolution. He has surmounted 
his most dangerous obstacle by concluding a concordat with 
the Vatican and has begun to take measures against those 
extremists in his own party who wish to make the pace too 
hot. He is endeavouring, by the judicious use of concentration 
camps, to put a stop to the self-seeking and place-hunting which 
has been such a menace to industrial stability. The inevitable 
‘clean-up’ of the governing party which has been a feature 
of the new revolutionary technique in Russia and Italy has 
begun. 

What does this mean? Certainly not the end of the great 
historical change which is taking place in Germany to-day. An 
old friend of mine, one of the leading industrialists in Germany, 
aged not much more than fifty, regretted sadly that he was not 
young enough to see how it will all work out. It would take 
thirty or forty years, he thought, before we could realise what had 
happened. Just as the contemporaries of the French Revolution 
or of the Reformation—for both can, curiously enough, be 
compared in some respects with what is happening in Germany 
—could not realise the magnitude of the events taking place 
under their eyes, so it is to-day. 

The Nazi revolution is not merely the expression of economic 
discontent, as many believe ; it is not just the inevitable national 
reaction against the treatment of Germany since the war; and 
it is certainly not only the seizure of the machinery of government 
by wild fanatics aided by hired bullies, as was stated in a recent 
article. Economic discontent, national humiliation, and the 
skilful exercise of violence have certainly contributed to the 
success of the Nazi Party, but the party is, above all, the political 
expression of a deep-rooted movement in the people, the strength 
of which probably surprised the Nazi leaders as much as anybody. 
The Nazi movement is based much more on popular feeling than 


1 «Reflections on the German Revolution’: the Nineteenth Century and 
After, May 1933. 
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the Communist movement in Russia or the Fascist movement in 
Italy. Hitler is as much a product of the movement as its creator. 
Here lies both his strength and his weakness. Can he control the 
forces that he has unloosed ? 

This question is of immense importance. Upon Hitler 
probably depends the future course.of the movement. Were he 
to die, or to make a serious political mistake and thus be swept 
away by further violent explosions, there would be much less 
chance of the orderly evolution which appears to be his aim 
to-day. There would be much less chance of obtaining the 
co-operation with and gradual absorption into the Nazi Party 
of the best non-Nazi elements of the population upon which this 
orderly evolution depends. For—let there be no mistake about 
it—Hitler’s personality is the rallying-point of the whole country, 
the principal link between the Nazi Party and those outside it. 
Perhaps even more important, it is the principal link between 
the party and the permanent civil servants, the Beamien, who 
have always played the leading part in the government of 
Germany. Like all civil servants, the Beamten are conservative 
by nature and find it difficult to swallow National Socialism at 
one gulp. But they seem to be prepared to swallow Hitler; 
indeed, many of them have already done so. 

Hitler’s task is thus to assure the orderly as opposed to the 
disorderly establishment of the third Reich, co-operating as far 
as possible with those who are willing to co-operate, but allowing 
no interference with his aims, which are also those of the Nazi 
Party. There is a great deal of loose talk about the divergence of 
views within the party, about the Right and Left wing extremists. 
There is certainly a divergence of views, but conversations with 
Nazis of all sorts and kinds, from the party leaders down to 
storm troopers, have convinced me that it concerns methods and 
tempo of the revolution rather than aims. What are these aims? 
They have never been clearly and concisely formulated in print, 
and yet every good Nazi seems to know them. The famous 
‘ unalterable ’ twenty-five points of the party programme, which 


were purely propagandist in origin, are very incomplete. Hitler’s. 


book My Fight gives a better idea of them. But in reality they 
have to be distilled, as it were, out of countless public speeches 
and private conversations, and out of the voluminous and often 
contradictory literature of the party. 

The first and most fundamental aim seems to be to unite the 
nation, or, perhaps better, the German race ; to give it common 
ideals, a common purpose, and a common enthusiasm. To this 
end all other parties have been destroyed ; to this end all active 
opponents of the Nazis have been and will continue to be ruth- 
lessly eliminated ; to this end the third Reich will be organised 
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as a vast school of the new ideas. The Nazi fight against 
‘Marxism’ is above all directed against the idea of an inter- 
national class struggle, the idea that the working classes in each 
country have common interests opposed to those of their em- 
ployers. Similarly the fight against ‘international capital’ is 
directed against the idea of international capitalist solidarity. 
If, as Oswald Spengler maintains, the question of the future is 
whether the world is to be ruled by international millionaires or 
national statesmen, the Nazis are firmly determined that it shall 
be by the latter. In order to achieve this unity a second funda- 
mental aim of National Socialism is the substitution of personal 
for collective responsibility in every department of the national 
life. Democratic representative government as we understand 
it is to disappear, not only from national affairs, but also from 
private business, clubs and associations of all kinds. If parlia- 
ments, municipal assemblies, boards of directors, committees 
and other organs of collective control remain in any form, they 
are merely to have advisory powers. A single individual, the 
leader, must take the responsibility of every decision that has 
to be made. This was laid down by Hitler ten years ago in his 
book. It has been the iron rule in the party and is to become the 
iron rule in the nation. On the other hand, the democratic 
principle of equal opportunity is as far as possible to be ensured. 
Hitler has laid it down that ‘ the best constitution is that which 
naturally brings the best brains out of the whole community to 
leadership.’ 

The object of the unification of the nation and the concen- 
tration of authority is not to be the glorification of the State as 
such. ‘The State is a means to an end,’ writes Hitler. ‘Its 
purpose is to maintain and assist in the development of a com- 
munity of similar racial and spiritual characteristics.’ Thus the 
highest aim of the Volkischer Staat (Racial State) is to maintain 
its best elements and to do its utmost to improve the quality as 
well as increase the quantity of its population. Every form of 
organised sport, drill and physical exercise is to be encouraged, 
particularly for the young. Eugenics are to be taken seriously. 
Defectives will probably be sterilised. Dr. Frick, Minister of the 
Interior, has declared that far less public money should be spent 
on the maintenance of defectives of all kinds and more on the 
furtherance of family life among the healthy elements of the 
population. Marriage loans without interest have already been 
introduced. Hitler is known to advocate an entirely new system 
of remuneration by which early marriages and large families will 
be favoured. The Nazis are quite capable of introducing a 
system of health certificates to encourage the breeding of the 
‘best elements.’ Back to the home is the slogan for women. 
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From all this the Jews will inevitably be excluded. If the 
women are to go back to the home the Jews are, in effect, to go 
back to the ghetto. The exclusion of all persons of Jewish blood 
from the full privileges of the ‘ Racial State’ is a fundamental 
principle. There is no prospect of a change in this respect. 
What the ultimate solution of the problem will be cannot as yet 
be foreseen. Nor is it possible to say how many earning activities 
will remain open to the Jews. But it seems obvious that they 
will have to have their own schools and universities, their own 
clubs, associations and other organisations, dnd in general to 
hold themselves aloof from ‘ Aryans.’ If this involves loss to 
the nation—well, the Nazis prefer to accept it. 

In the economic field the primary aim of the Nazis is certainly 
not the raising of the standard of living. That comes some way 
down the list. First and foremost the unemployed must be 
absorbed at all costs, for social, moral, and above all political, 
reasons. Hitler realises that this will be the acid test of his 
economic policy, and has already indicated that a general cam- 
paign against unemployment will be his next move. If this 
involves a reduction of the standard of living of those at present 
employed, such a reduction will be regarded as a necessary evil. 
Certainly it is likely to involve fairly drastic interference with the 
‘freedom of private enterprise.’ For example, at the present 
time it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that nobody in Germany 
dares dismiss a man, unless he be a Jew, a Communist, a Socialist, 
or otherwise politically undesirable. In the carrying out of their 
economic policy the Nazis have almost absolute power. They 
can approach any enterprise and suggest that more men could 
be usefully employed, and he would be a bold director who 
refused to obey this order. How they will tackle the problem is 
not yet certain. The appointment of Dr. Schmitt, the general 
director of the Allianz Insurance Company, to the post of 
Economic Minister suggests caution. That of Dr. Feder, the 
Nazi currency theorist and the original economic expert of the 
party, as Secretary of State for Economics suggests that, in spite 
of Dr. Schacht, policies reminiscent of President Roosevelt may 
play a part. Indeed, a beginning has already been made in this 
direction with road construction, land settlement, the remission 
of taxation on motor cars (which has produced a boom in the 
motor trade), marriage loans, provided the wife gives up employ- 
ment, reduction of taxation on improvements and renewals, the 
granting of tax remissions for domestic servants, and other forms 
of discounting future income. Many of these schemes are the 
work of previous Governments. How they will work out remains 
to be seen. The results will be important, but it would probably 
be a mistake to consider them vital for Hitler’s success or failure. 
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The reduction of. unemployment is for obvious reasons the 
most immediate aim. But the reorganisation of business on 
National Socialist lines is to the Nazi ultimately just as im- 
portant. These lines, as applied to economics, are, first, the 
‘principle of leadership and the abolition of anonymous capital,’ 
and, secondly, the axiom that the good of the community 
must always take precedence of the good of the individual. 
The first principle will be put into force by a reform of company 
law, which will almost certainly abolish bearer bonds and shares 
and will probably make the responsible manager of a company 
liable with his personal fortune for its debts. As regards the 
second principle, the economic ideal of the Nazis is less State 
Socialism than individual private enterprise under strict Govern- 
ment control. The primary organ of control will be the Labour 
Front, which embraces employers, clerical staff and workers, and 
membership of which is to be compulsory. Courts of various 
kinds will be set up. The theory, at any rate, is that anybody 
acting wilfully against the national interests, or anybody con- 
victed by the courts of offences against commercial morality, 
will be excluded from the Front and thus ipso facto be prevented 
from engaging in commercial activity in the country. This might, 
for example, be due to anybody evading labour laws or cartel 
restrictions. Business under the Nazi State is to be disciplined. 

The object of this discipline is perhaps above all to get rid of 
class antagonism and thus to achieve the unity of the nation. 
If economic efficiency suffers, so much the worse. The worker 
must feel that his employer, like himself, is a servant of the people, 
and that he gets higher pay merely because he has greater respon- 
sibility. I was particularly interested to hear this principle 
confirmed by all Nazis, even the most radical. The rejection of 
the Communist principle of equal pay is fundamental. Inter- 
class solidarity is to be furthered in every way possible. Leading 
company officials and managing directors will be expected to 
march at the head of their men on Labour Day and at similar 
Nazi festivals. From the compulsory labour service, under which 
all classes of the community will be called up on reaching the 
age of eighteen to do six months’ manual labour, no exceptions 
will be allowed. Everybody must learn what manual labour is, 
and that it is just as dignified as any other work. Mere symbolism, 
perhaps, but none the less important. 

It should not be forgotten that the whole Nazi movement is 
bound up with an intense religious and moral revival. The 
German Christians should be taken seriously. They are not 
mere cranks who repudiate the Old Testament and try to prove 
that Christ was not a Jew, as is sometimes asserted. Indeed, the 
movement has repeatedly declared that dogma is to be left 
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intact. The movement is an attempt to harness the ‘ national 
revival’ in the service of Christianity and Christianity in the 
service of the ‘national revival.’ The Church, the German 
Christians say, is universal, but the Almighty created humanity in 
different races and species, and each race should develop itself 
and experience its Christianity in its own way. To act otherwise 
is a sin against the Creator. Whatever the logic of the idea, the 
Lutheran Church is on the move and the young are beginning to 
go back to the churches. As far as the Roman Catholic Church 
is concerned, the speedy conclusion of a concordat seems to 
indicate that the Vatican feels there is more to be gained out of 
co-operation with the Nazis than out of opposition to them. 
The military aim of National Socialism is to make every 
German citizen fit and willing to fight for his country if required. 
‘ Wehrsport’ (military sport), a typically German conception, 
is to be encouraged by every means possible. There is no reason 
to doubt the sincerity of Hitler’s Reichstag speech on foreign 
policy and disarmament, particularly as he offered to accept 
international control. Ultimately, however, failing general dis- 
armament, Germany will undoubtedly rearm unless prevented 
by force from doing so. But there is no hurry about this. In 
the meantime it is sufficient to discipline and train the people as 
far as possible. If the modern military theories are right, and 
the next war will require a small highly mechanised striking force 


backed by a thoroughly trained and disciplined civil population 
to supply reserves for the army and war material, the Nazis are 
certainly on the right lines. 

The aim of Nazi foreign policy has been clearly stated by 
Hitler in My Fight : 


The foreign policy of the Racial State has to secure the existence of the 
race embodied in the State on this planet, by creating a sound and natural 
relationship between the numbers and growth of the population on the one 
hand and the area and value of the land occupied by it on the other. 


Conquests, according to Hitler, are only of value if they provide 
land upon which German peasants can settle. The repudiation 
of the policy of ‘ Germanisation ’ expressed in his Reichstag speech 
appears to spring from a fundamental conviction that a conquering 
upper class merely becomes absorbed by the inferior race to the 
detriment of its purity of blood. Equally emphatic is the 
repudiation of a policy of commercial expansion and overseas 
aggrandisement. Germany tried that before the war and merely 
succeeded in getting England against her. Hitler has stated that 
if expansion proves to be necessary it can only be towards the 
east, and this conviction is reiterated by every Nazi treatise on 
foreign policy. Precisely where there is land to be had for 
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German colonisation eastwards is not stated. When Hitler 
wrote his book he certainly had the idea that Soviet Russia might 
break up. He has clearly stated that a German-Russian alliance 
against the west would be fatal. To-day his attitude is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that he is patron of a Russian National 
Socialist Party consisting entirely of émigrés. The Anschluss 
with Austria, the recovery of the Corridor, and the return of 
irredentist populations adjoining the frontiers are obvious aims 
of Nazi foreign policy. So is the establishment of German 
influence in Central Europe—Mitteleuropa. Alsace-Lorraine, 
however, is not yet an ivredenta, and Germany would be quite 
prepared to reaffirm her renunciation in good faith as a part of 
a general understanding with France. In general, Hitler has laid 
it down that irredentist populations must inevitably be sacrificed 
to considerations of expediency. The essential thing is that 
the Fatherland itself should be strong and its development 
undisturbed. 

The Nazis realise quite well that the immediate effect of their 
revolutionary domestic policy is to isolate Germany and thus to 
weaken her position in regard to foreign affairs. This they 
accept as a necessary evil. It is the discontented Nationalists 
who grumble that the expected ‘ successes ’ in foreign policy have 
not materialised. The Nazis have so much to do at home that 
they seem unlikely for some years to risk their achievements by 
an aggressive policy likely to lead to war. Under Hitler’s 
leadership they think in centuries. Yet their philosophy accepts 
war as an instrument of foreign policy, as a method of ensuring 
the survival of the fittest races. But war should only be under- 
taken for well-defined and well-thought-out aims: a ‘ crusading ’ 
policy like that of Barbarossa or William II. should be avoided. 
Contempt is often expressed for ‘ pre-war bourgeois nationalism ’ 
—the glorification of war as such. At any rate, the Nazis appear 
to realise the responsibility of engaging in war, and there is a 
growing tendency to extend their racial philosophy to other 
nations and to hope that they will also become Nazi and therefore, 
by definition, strong. 

Such appear to be the most fundamental aims of a party which 
has not only seized power, but is proceeding with amazing energy 
and all the resources of propaganda to convert the whole people 
to a fanatical belief in its views. It has probably already won 
over a considerable majority of the nation to acceptance, though 
not to fanaticism. The fanaticism is, however, already general 
in the youth of the country, upon whom the Nazis, following the 
Communist and Fascist examples, are concentrating their best 
efforts. There is no opposition, and, if the lesson of Russia and 
Italy mean anything, there is little likelihood of any opposition 
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developing. Sixty-five million people in the centre of Europe 
have frankly changed their course. They have already abandoned 
even lip-service to the ideals of democracy, liberty of the subject, 
' free speech, individual rights, and even international law, which 
at any rate, in so far as it aims at the maintenance of a status 
quo, they reject. Their supreme law is the good of their race, 
its maintenance, development and improvement, and they call on 
other nations to adopt the same tenets. What attitude shall 
these nations, and England in particular, adopt ? 

Are the Western nations prepared to fight once more ‘to 
make the world safe for democracy’? If so, they had better 
start soon. Or is there a gradual, sorrowful realisation of the 
fact that while democracy could win a war it could not establish 
as stable, just and prosperous a peace as the oligarchies of 1815, 
and that therefore retribution is overtaking it ? Although in my 
opinion the danger of war, at any rate on Germany’s provocation, 
is not acute, there are without doubt great forces moving in 
Central Europe. History shows the difficulty of maintaining a 
status quo at such a time. What are we in England to do about 
it ? To attempt to destroy National Socialism as we attempted to 
destroy Communism in Russia ? To join an eminent politician in 
thanking God for the French army, and to use diplomatic influence 
to encircle and isolate Germany, and to keep her, if we can, ina 
state of permanent military inferiority ? Or to return to a policy 
that has stood us in good stead for centuries, and watch the 
Channel ports while maintaining our position at sea and in the 
air? Might we not perhaps learn from Hitler that the principal 
object of a nation’s policy should be to develop its own resources 
and assure the future of its own race? Then, if Germany forgets 
the lesson the Nazis appear to have learnt and once again turns 
towards the west, we should be in a position to face her. 


H. Powys GREENWOOD. 





THE REBIRTH OF CHINA 


THE recent visit to London of Nanking’s able Minister of Finance, 
Mr. T. V. Soong, though overshadowed by the opening of the 
Economic Conference, was an event of great importance. He 
arrived on Whit Monday, spent a week-end at Chequers, dined at 
the House of Commons with the China sub-committee of the 
Conservative Party’s Foreign Affairs Committee (when Sir John 
Simon was present and proposed his health), and met everyone 
whom he ought to meet. Not only was it Mr. Soong’s first visit 
to England: it was the first time he has left his office since, in 
1925, he took charge of the finances of the late Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen’s last Government at Canton, which eventually bloomed into 
the present National Government at Nanking. To attend the 
Economic Conference was only a part of Mr. Soong’s motive in 
coming abroad on a tour that took him through the capitals of all 
the chief Western Treaty Powers. He certainly would not have 
left China unless assured that things were more stable there than 
they have been—or, it may be added, without the hope of 
strengthening that stability by his mission. It is China’s mis- 
fortune that her most important news rarely gets on to the front 
pages of the newspapers. For nearly two years Manchuria has 
absorbed all attention. Yet for many months past Manchuria 
has receded into the second rank among the things that really 
matter. Meanwhile changes have been taking place in China, 
changes not only political, but psychological. With all the 
caution that many disappointments have taught us, there is good 
reason to believe that China stands on the threshold of a new era. 
Hence a clear appreciation of what she has been doing is specially 
needed—by none more than Great Britain, whose interests in 
China still exceed those of any other Power. 

A brief retrospect is necessary to make the picture clear. The 
root cause of all the quarrelling and civil war which broke out 
again within nine months of the supposed unification of China 
under the new capital at Nanking in June 1928, and continued 
almost without intermission down to the Japanese conflict in 
September 1931, was the monopoly of power claimed by the 
Kuomintang as the inheritors of Dr. Sun’s mantle and the sole 
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exponents of his political testament. By the instrument of 
government adopted in October 1928 they established themselves 
as the source of all authority, above all law and even above 
questioning ; and throughout the provinces their powers were 
vested in district councils, the famous, or rather infamous, 
Tangpu. The evils created by numbers of freebooting generals all 
over the country, entirely disinclined to submit to Nanking, are 
certainly not to be forgotten. But wiser statemanship would 
have allowed for their existence and proceeded with caution. 
Instead, the Kuomintang with none of the prestige of a Son of 
Heaven claimed rights at least as great as the old emperors, and 
tried to enforce a Procrustean bureaucracy upon a country twenty- 
five times the size of Great Britain, in which the enormous 
differences of custom, temperament and even language had been 
satisfied for thousands of years by the amplest local autonomy.! 
Such a system, even if otherwise without reproach, was too 
utterly alien to be workable. In fact the Kuomintang monopoly 
proved an unconscionable tyranny, cumbrous, inefficient and 
corrupt, while the Tangpu’s barefaced plunderings, the numbers 
of illicit tax bureaux, and wholesale confiscation of property 
would scarcely be credited by those who do not know the Far 
East. In justice it should be added that the Kuomintang contains 
many earnest and sincere men. But the ‘ power behind the 
throne ’ has always been a formidable factor in China’s politics, 
and she is not the only country in which the party machine has 
been too strong for individuals. 

The outbreak of the conflict with Japan found Nanking and 
Canton in open strife. Canton has always been the stronghold of 
the Kuomintang. General Chiang Kai-shek, head of the Nanking 
Government (of whom more presently), had for over a year been 
trying to break the Kuomintang monopoly, and had even gone so 
far in the previous May as to seize and imprison its chief champion, 
the able, tireless but hopelessly bigoted Hu Han-min. Taking 
advantage of the anti-Japanese war fever in the autumn of 1931, 
the Cantonese overthrew the Government of General Chiang 
Kai-shek, who has always seen the folly of endeavouring to fight 
Japan, knowing well that China’s real troubles lie at home. It is 
said, very probably with truth, that before they withdrew the 
Chiang faction had removed every penny in the Treasury to a safe 
place well out of their enemies’ reach. At any rate, three or four 

1 In passing, it is interesting to notice that the brilliant success of the British 
administration of Weihaiwei, now no longer ours, was simply that it expressed 
the ideal form of Chinese government: the officials kept order, collected taxes 
(most of which were handed back in the form of public works), and left the 
people to manage their own affairs according to immemorial tradition. On these 


terms the Chinese, as they fully showed at Weihaiwei, are the most peaceable 
most easily governed people on earth. 
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months of office convinced the Cantonese of the impracticability 
of their policy of strong measures against Japan, and by May last 
year they had faded away to Canton leaving General Chiang and 
his associates to take charge once more. 

Then came the announcement of a new policy which has 
already meant much, and may, if the fates are kind, mean yet 
more. The Nanking Government proclaimed that it would fight 
no more civil wars, except against the Communists; other 
regions must do as they pleased ; it would concentrate upon its 
own sphere, the Yangtze Valley (which contains some 170,000,000 
of the most industrious people and some of the most fruitful lands 
in the world), and leave the rest to the future. To this resolve it 
has held in spite of a good deal of provocation, and undoubtedly 
much practical reform has been achieved. Administrative 
expenses have been pruned, the conversion of internal loans has 
saved $100,000,000 a year, and even the army has been rationed. 
Altogether expenditure has been cut down by $200,000,000 
annually ; a number of taxes—wine and tobacco, stamps, etc.— 
have been consolidated into a single administration with great 
increase in economy and efficiency ; and by the end of last year 
Nanking had balanced its books for the first time without borrow- 
ing. The claim that the budget has been balanced is not quite 
accurate, since, as will be seen later, considerable foreign debts 
remain unpaid. Still the achievement is truly notable, and 
Nanking deserves congratulation on it and every good wish for 
further success. 

Not the least important and hopeful part of the new policy is 
the bid made for the support of that shrewd, sagacious class the 
great body of business men, while the power of the Kuomintang 
has certainly been reduced. Thus the majority of the Board 
which, under the presidency of Mr. T. V. Soong, now controls 
Nanking’s finances is composed of leading bankers and merchants. 
In the provinces the district councils have been replaced by civil 
governors with plenary powers, and provincial legislative com- 
mittees are to be elected by the business classes themselves, both 
to assist the civil governors against the military and at the same 
time to prevent the former from abusing their powers. It is true 
that these committees as yet seem only to have come into existence 
in Shanghai and Nanking, but the movement towards them 
appears to be significant. Nothing is more worth watching in 
China to-day than the growing demand of her business men for a 
voice in affairs of State. The National Anti-Civil League, 
supported by leading non-official Chinese in many districts, is 
not to be ignored in connexion with Nanking’s renunciation of 
‘unification by force.’ As between Chinese civilians and officials 
the problem of ‘ belling the cat ’ is, of course, a very old one. It 
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may be going too far to say that the cat actually seems disposed 
to bell himself. But there is no doubt that the quarrel with 
Japan, especially the fighting at Shanghai, gave the best of the 
official classes a severe fright, revealing to them as never before 
the dangers to which China’s feckless quarrels expose her. ‘ It is 
folly,’ General Chiang Kai-shek said not long ago, ‘to talk of 
resisting foreign aggression till we have put our own house in 
order.’ And to that end the leading men in Nanking have come 
to realise that the support of public approval is indispensable. 
The guiding spirits in these changes are the two redoubtable 
brothers-in-law, Mr. T. V. Soong and General Chiang Kai-shek, 
widely different in character, often differing hotly in private, yet 
as able a combination as any Government in the world can show, 
endowed with a practical sense of realities hitherto conspicuously 
absent from Chinese nationalism. Both, it is interesting to note, 
are Christians: indeed, the extent of Christianity in high places 
in Nanking is little recognised abroad. Mr. Soong’s father was 
converted in America in 1885 and returned to China to marry a 
Miss Ni, a noted member all her life of the Methodist Church ; he 
founded an establishment for printing the Bible in Chinese, which 
grew into a very prosperous business. The eldest Miss Soong 
married Dr. H. H. Kung, who was in England last spring on a 
special industrial mission, a lineal descendant of Confucius, but a 
Christian. The second daughter married Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who 
became a Christian in his medical student days at Hongkong and 
died a Christian. And the youngest in 1927 married General 
Chiang Kai-shek. She is a very sweet and lovely woman, to 
whose influence one may well attribute his conversion three years 
ago. General Chiang undoubtedly takes his religion seriously—it 
may even be feared too seriously. An atmosphere of austerity 
prevails in Nanking, with frequent exhortations to plain living and 
high thinking, while gambling and even smoking are sternly 
discouraged. This is a marvellous change from the joyous 
amorality of former days, and one can only hope there will not 
be the usual reaction. But the General is not a man to be lightly 
defied. Mr. Soong— T.V.’, as he is called by all who know him— 
was educated at Harvard, took his degree in 1917, served for 
some time in a New York bank, and after a year as president of 
the Central Bank, Canton, became Minister of Finance in the 
former Canton Government. Above the average height for a 
Chinese and strongly built, ‘T.V.’ is an impressive personality, 
rather reserved, but of very charming manner, a tremendous 
worker, unquestionably a notable financier, and of deservedly 
high personal repute. He wastes no time in talk, but goes 
straight to the point with a directness delightful to all foreigners 
but a little apt to ruffle his leisurely countrymen. But on his 
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word one can rely implicitly. It is worth noting that during the 
miserable years of civil war, when ‘ T.V.’ complained that all his 
time was wasted in raising money for the soldiers, his loans were 
well secured and the service of them punctually met. 

General Chiang Kai-shek, now forty-seven years old—‘T.V.’ is 
forty-two—has spent most of his life as a soldier, and this has 
probably increased his naturally autocratic disposition. Yet, 
though he has great military ability, one cannot help thinking 
that Nature designed him rather as statesman than soldier. He 
studied soldiering at Paotingfu, the Chinese military school, and 
in Japan, and fought in the first revolutionary battles of 1911 and 
1913 which ended in the temporary discomfiture of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
whose varying fortunes Chiang followed to the end of the Doctor’s 
life. In these confused, vacillating years Chiang learned two 
lessons—the supreme importance of time and of sticking to one 
essential purpose. He spent the year 1923 in Moscow studying 
military science, and returned to found the famous Whampoa 
Academy, which supplied the officers of the army that Chiang led in 
triumph from Canton to Hankow in the autumn of 1926. Evidently 
the year at Moscow taught General Chiang something more than 
soldiering. There is no doubt that he always distrusted the 
influence of the Russians whom Dr. Sun had so unwisely called in 
to his help in 1923. There was a violent quarrel between Chiang 
and Borodin, Moscow’s principal agent in Canton, in 1926, which 
was only patched up because the Northern armies suddenly gained 
some unexpected successes. And in the spring of 1927, when the 
Russians threatened to dominate all Central and Southern China 
and the moderate Chinese Nationalists were aghast at the hold 
that Communism had gained over the party and the atrocities 
committed by the Reds, it was General Chiang who took the lead 
against the Bolsheviks, overthrew their Government at Hankow, 
and drove the Russian agents from China. 

Chiang’s fight against Communism in 1927 anticipated his 
later attacks on the Kuomintang monopoly. Since the latter has 
visibly been weakened in Central China—in the North it never 
had any real hold—half a dozen well-known men have plucked up 
courage to denounce it, and Chinese newspapers speak with a 
boldness which they would never have dared to use two years ago. 
But it was General Chiang who gave the lead as far back as 1929, 
and he never ceased to hammer at the faults of the party, which 
he saw all the more clearly in that he was and is himself a member 
of it. His opponents abuse him furiously as a dictator and a 
militarist. Austere, reserved, decidedly terrifying until one 
knows him, General Chiang is an easy target for abuse. Yet 
those who know him best are devoted to him; he never speaks 
until he has something worth saying, and I never remember his 
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utterances being falsified by events. What he says he means, 
and he keeps his word. Looking back over his career, one cannot 
doubt his patriotism, and he is unquestionably in the forefront of 
the world’s most able leaders. 

Everyone returning from the Far East is familiar with the 
fatuous question, ‘ Well, and when is China going to settle down ?’ 
The only possible answer is, ‘ Which China do you mean?’ Not 
counting Manchuria, there are at least five Chinas—Canton in the 
South ; Nanking in the Centre; the North (in a generally fluid 
state very difficult to define); the huge western province of 
Szechuan ; and the Communists, 

Canton, centre of the South-west Federation, which is com- 
posed of Kuangtung and Kuangsi, Fukien, Kueichow and 
Yunnan (though the last-named is really its own mistress), is for 
all practical purposes an independent State, collecting its own 
revenue, running its own army, and with its own Supreme Court 
for all the South-west. It remains the chief stronghold of the 
Kuomintang and of undying defiance of Japan—witness its 
telegram to the Powers on the signing of the armistice in North 
China. This defiance is a useful stick to beat Nanking with, and, 
owing to Canton’s remoteness from the scene of conflict, is in no 
way likely to cause the Canton Government any personal incon- 
venience. Meanwhile the opposition between the Southern poli- 
ticians and General Chen Chi-tang appears to be developing on lines 
rather similar to that between Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomin- 
tang. General Chen is highly spoken of by those who know him, 
and, in spite of Canton’s hostility to Nanking, he appears to be 
co-operating actively with General Chiang against the Com- 
munists. 

North China is at present beyond analysis. With the 
monarchists scheming to link up with Manchuria and to reinstate 
the Dragon Throne ; the independent provinces of Shansi, Shensi 
and Shantung ; anachronisms like the famous Christian General 
Feng Yu-hsiang, a nuisance to friend and foe alike ; and a mob 
of lesser generals simply out for plunder, it is impossible to 
foresee what may happen. Nanking has a nominal hold on 
Peking, and seems recently to have increased it a little. The 
armistice with Japan was a godsend, and still more the fact that, 
in spite of Canton’s passionate denunciations, it has not led to 
the internal upheaval that many had feared. Although the anti- 
Japanese boycott remains adamant, especially in Canton, where 
unfortunate merchants have actually been shot for having 
Japanese goods in their possession, it seems safe to say that the 
quarrel with Japan will gradually fade out of sight, through equal 
disinclination and inability on both sides to pursue it. Japan, 
having found Manchuria terribly costly, will certainly not interfere 
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further south of the Great Wall if she can help it. And in the 
long run the North and Centre understand each other better than 
either does Canton, which has always been the pariah of China. 

Szechuan for several years has been the private property of 
three or four big generals. Last year they began fighting again— 
a wantonly selfish quarrel which, on the top of previous wars, has 
brought this huge, fertile, enormously wealthy province to utter 
exhaustion. It is said on good authority that taxes have been 
collected in some districts thirty years ahead. Worst of all, this 
strife has let in the Communists, who were driven out of the 
Middle Yangtze Valley by General Chiang last autumn. Exact 
reports are as yet scanty, but the Reds appear to be spreading 
well into the centre and east of Szechuan, and the missionaries are 
fleeing before them as they fled in 1926~27, leaving their churches, 
homes, hospitals and schools to be plundered and burnt. Com- 
munism remains a ‘running sore’ of dreadful dimensions, 
Although the majority of its forces are nothing but peasants 
driven to madness by the intolerable conditions of life, there is 
a nucleus of genuine Russian-trained Communists, continually 
reinforced by Chinese students from Moscow who enter disguised 
as ships’ firemen, pedlars, etc., and its propaganda organisation, 
which, it is to be feared, will be much strengthened by the renewal 
of diplomatic relations with Russia—a mad step taken by the 
Kuomintang in the transport of fury with Japan—seeps into all 
parts of the country. A year ago the Reds dominated all the 
Middle Yangtze Valley and even threatened Hankow. In the 
autumn, when General Chiang drove them out, some fled into 
Szechuan, others fell back again on the old Communist stronghold 
in South Kiangsi, where they have their own Ministries, laws, 
schools, and even currency. It is against this stronghold that 
the operations of General Chiang and the Cantonese leader Chen 
Chi-tang are directed. But the mountainous country is all in 
favour of the defence, and the Reds have recently reinvaded Hupeh 
(the Middle Yangtze) in alarming numbers. The best news is 
that the Government’s soldiers are better paid than formerly, and 
therefore less liable to go over to the Communists en masse, and 
that the atrocities of the Reds appear to have begun to revolt 
even the peasants, who were previously disposed to hail them as 
their saviours. 

‘ The problem of Communism,’ General Chiang said last year, 
‘is three-tenths military, seven-tenths administrative.’ When 
China recovered tariff autonomy and introduced her first graded 
tariff in January 1931, Nanking pledged itself to abolish all illicit 
internal taxation, which weighs intolerably alike upon foreign 
trade and Chinese well-being. More has been done in this 
direction than was expected when the promise was given. Never- 
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theless, tax bureaux continue to swarm on every road and water- 
way. The same load of cargo may be mulcted half a dozen times 
in twenty miles. These bureaux must go if peace is to be restored, 
yet the abolition of only one of them means the dispossessing of 
fifty or a hundred harpies who, deprived of their illicit gains, join 
the ranks of intrigue against ordered government. And at all 
times there are multitudes of greedy place-seekers, political clubs, 
student organisations, agitators of all kinds, for ever on the look- 
out for some chance to upset the ‘ins’ and seize the fruits of 
office. It is an appalling problem. Still, a practical beginning 
has been made. Something has been achieved, and that on the 
only lines that offer hope of ultimate order, by trying to create an 
orderly State within a limited area, and expanding its boundaries 
as opportunity serves. This, too, is the historic method pursued 
in China by every new dynasty ; and such is the force of public 
gpinion that if within the next few years Nanking can show a good 
record in the Yangtze Valley other districts must inevitably be 
drawn into its orbit by sheer weight of public demand. The very 
accentuation of present divisions may be the best augury of 
ultimate reunion, not on a basis of force, but of reason and mutual 
advantage. Moreover, an effort by the Powers to lend that help 
to the Nanking Government which the Lytton Report urged so 
strongly, and without which it is hard to believe that Nanking can 
succeed, becomes feasible if it can be applied within a limited area. 
The problem of China as a whole can only be solved by the Chinese 
themselves in their own time and in their own way. But the 
problem of the Yangtze Valley, accessible at every point by its 
endless network of rivers and creeks, is an altogether more 
manageable matter. 

It has long been felt by all who are intimate with the Far East 
that British policy in China needs urgently to take a new turn. 
The famous memorandum of December 1926, reiterated a month 
later to the Chinese with all the i’s dotted and t’s crossed, has 
few defenders and never could have been anything but a failure. 
In the passionate atmosphere of the times, amid a savage anti- 
British boycott and the vilest abuse of Great Britain from every 
platform and paper, what we intended as a gesture of friendship 
was regarded by the Chinese as the whimperings of panic ; and 
this feeling was confirmed when they saw us throw away our 
concessions at Hankow and Kiukiang, with no atom of benefit to 
China then or since, to a Communist Government already deserted 
by the best of the Nationalists, and consisting of nobody but 
Eugene Chen, Mme. Sun Yat-sen, and Borodin. Times have 
changed; the Nationalists know in their hearts that British 
“imperialist aggression ’ was merely mendacious Russian propa- 
ganda, but they see quite clearly that our policy has for some 
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years been concerned only to avoid trouble at all costs. This 
irritates them and is unworthy of our great prestige. Throughout 
the nineteenth century the leadership among the nations was ours. 
There is no real doubt that it might be ours again. Russia, the 
most dangerous influence, has spoilt her chances for a long time 
to come by bargaining with Japan for the sale to Manchuria of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway in flagrant and cynical disregard of 
China’s just rights. It need scarcely be added that if only the 
Yangtze Valley could be made peaceful and orderly its influence 
on British trade would be considerable. 

In framing an active, constructive policy in China some 
obvious ideas easily suggest themselves. China is weak in 
administrative experience. Nanking needs help in building up, 
as she is trying to do, an effective civil service. A well-organised 
gendarmerie to police roadways and waterways is most necessary ; 
incidentally, it would form a valuable outlet for China’s super- 
fluous troops. There is an enormous field for help in industrial 
and economic development, road-making, bridge-building, and 
factory legislation suited to the country’s peculiar conditions, all 
of which are essential to any hope of progress. Certain stipula- 
tions must be clearly understood. In all questions affecting 
others besides ourselves, such as extra-territoriality, and in all 
matters affecting Shanghai, we have no right to act except in full 
harmony with other Powers. Foreign concessions and safeguards, 
as Mr. Justice Feetham’s Report so well showed, are actually 
more important to China now than even to foreigners as the 
mainstay of her finance and industry, and it would be doing China 
an incalculable disservice if they were sacrificed to mere senti- 
ment. Finally, whatever help we offer, there must be no more 
advisers ; there have been far too many and, except two or three, 
all have been figureheads. If a foreigner is engaged to do some 
work he must be given responsibility and allowed to do it. The 
Customs and Salt Gabelle illustrate how this can be managed 
without offence to Chinese amour propre. 

Finance is an unavoidable and very thorny question. Chinese 
revenue has suffered very heavily through the civil wars, the 
terrible floods of 1931, and above all through the loss of Man- 
churia. At the recent annual meeting of the Bank of China the 
chairman pointed out that the fighting at Shanghai in the spring 
of last year stopped all normal financial transactions for several 
months, with the result that farmers far into the interior, deprived 
of their usual credits, had to sell for what they could get and 
prices dropped 50 per cent., with widespread misery and ruin. 
This sort of misfortune can be repaired, though it is a disgrace to 
China that she imports more and more foodstuffs every year. 
But Manchuria means a standing loss of 25 per cent. of her 
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Customs revenue and about 20 per cent. of her salt tax. A report 
by the Chinese Maritime Customs at the end of last June showed a 
drop in China’s foreign trade in the past four years from, roughly, 
£280,000,000 to {100,000,000.2, The adverse balance of trade is 
giving Nanking grave apprehensions. To this as much as to the 
desire to penalise Japan are due the heavy increases in certain 
sections of the Chinese tariff during the past twelve months. 
For so large and potentially so rich a country China’s foreign debt 
is really small. But when she looks abroad for more loans an 
ugly obstacle presents itself in the shape of continued refusal of 
the railways to pay their long overdue debts to foreign bond- 
holders. These arrears of interest and sinking fund now amount 
to over £10,000,000, of which the British share is certainly not 
less than £6,000,000. 

All Chinese railways suffered badly during the civil wars, but 

a great deal has been done in the past two years to rehabilitate 
them, and there is every reason to believe that they could pay if 
they wanted to. The Tientsin-Pukow line, for instance, has been 
doing excellent business latterly, but since last January it has 
stopped even the meagre sums which it had been persuaded last 
autumn to set aside monthly for its creditors. The Peking- 
Mukden line was able to find $4,000,000 last year towards building 
the new port of Hulutao, but nothing for the British bondholders. 
The Shanghai-Nanking Railway is a particularly bad case. Early 
in 1930 the British and Chinese Corporation practically surrendered 
all the control of the line which it had exercised as trustee of the 
British bondholders. It has never been shown by what right the 
Corporation took this step, on which the bondholders were not 
consulted, but presumably it was done under official pressure—as 
‘another ‘ friendly gesture.’ Since then the Ministry of Railways 
has got rid of as many of the British staff as it could, has reduced 
the remainder to mere figureheads, and every department has 
been swollen, in the usual Chinese way, with dummies and 
sinecures. The general upshot is that the railway, formerly an 
excellent investment, has defaulted for three years, and now 
owes the bondholders over £700,000. To make matters worse, 
since early in 1931 advances of over {4,250,000 have been made 
or promised to Chinese railways out of the share of the Boxer 
Indemnity, some {11,000,000 in all, which Great Britain returned 
to China. Out of this sum the railways are supposed to pay 
interest and amortisation, the remainder being used for educa- 
tional benefits ; though there is no evidence that education has 
yet received a penny. There is naturally wide resentment at 


? This is taking the pound at the old conventional rate of five American 
dollars, Chinese Customs dues being collected on a basis of gold units, worth 
forty cents. 
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these millions being poured out on the railways until they have 
done something to repair their much-battered credit. In contrast 
to these defaults, loans secured on the Customs are punctually 
met and the arrears on those secured on the salt tax are being 
steadily reduced. These loans are under the care of Mr. T. V. 
Soong; the railways are not. This division of responsibility is 
perhaps intelligible in the still adolescent state of organised 
administration. Unfortunately the credit of the Nanking Govern- 
ment is not divisible, and the unpaid railway debts, which in fact 
are nothing short of a scandal, will certainly bar the way when it 
looks abroad for the money essential to its economic and social 
development. 

As one surveys the general picture of China, the prevailing 
feature is incoherence—endless political associations vociferating 
their own nostrums; departments and bureaux tumbling over 
each other and stultifying action; feverish imitation of im- 
practicable Western models; regulations which no one obeys ; 
agitators agitating for every reform except the virtues of dull, 
honest work. Yet, amid so much that is disheartening, false and 
pretentious, one discerns the growth of something like a steady 
purpose. No doubt throughout vast tracts of China the present 
disorder is regarded merely as one of the normal periods of chaos 
between one dynasty and another; but impulses have been 
imparted which cannot be checked. New China is becoming 
more Chinese—as witness the revolt against the Kuomintang ; 
Old China is beginning to peep out of its shell. The increasing 
popularity of motor cars, aeroplanes, radio, electric light and 
other Western conveniences of life may as yet mean no more 
than superficial changes, but they cannot fail in time to affect 
thought and opinion. More and more, one ventures to believe, 
old and new must tend to draw together for the production of 
some workable system, moulded by Western example to modern 
needs, but tested and approved by Chinese custom and instinct. 
And in this transformation Great Britain might play a splendid 
part—for herself and China. 

O. M. GREEN. 
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THE STATISTICAL EVIDENCE OF PROGRESS} 


CHEERFULNESS is out of fashion. No word has been on our lips 
in recent times so frequently as ‘ depression,’ whether in relation 
to public or to private affairs. The historian of the future, if he 
had no guide but contemporary public utterances on the platform 
and in the Press, in his estimation of our condition in the last 
few years, would imagine a nation steadily sinking from great 
prosperity and material well-being to a state of poverty and 
distress. Fortunately for truth, he will have antecedent facts to 
enable him to set our present condition in true perspective, and 
he must surely be at a loss to reconcile those facts so obvious to 
him with our perpetual lamentations. He will be compelled to 
the conclusion either that we are singularly incompetent to 
estimate our true situation, or that we are habitually incapable of 
anything but complaint. For the facts will reveal a degree of 
material prosperity for all classes unparalleled at any time 
in the past and increasing at a rate surely satisfactory to all save 
those who wish to reach the millennium in a moment. 

This may seem a revolutionary notion, yet it can only seem so 
because we have for so long been overwhelmed by the psychology 
of depression. It is probably due to the persistent propaganda of 
the Socialists, that all is for the worst in a capitalist organisation 
of society, that the notion that times have never been worse is so 
widespread. It is astonishing that those who oppose the Socialist 
doctrine so generally join in the lament, instead of proving, as 
they easily may, that the lament is entirely unjustified. It is high 
time for a bold statement that, on the contrary, times have never 
been better for the general body of the people, and for a vigorous 
proof of the statement with facts and figures that lie to hand. 
It may be because this is a sentimental age that we have so easily 
been persuaded to look back to a golden age in the past—in our 
careless thought the phrase ‘ before the war’ usually describes 
the golden age—but if we were to substitute facts for sentiment 
we should discover that to regard ‘before the war’ or any 


1 The statistics in this article are taken from the Annual Statistical Abstract, 
from various Government publications, and in some cases have been obtained 
directly from the Ministries concerned. All are official Government figures. 
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antecedent period as materially more prosperous than the present 
time is simply great nonsense. 

Yet it is not an easy matter to collect and display the statistical 
evidence of progress in such a manner that a true picture in proper 
perspective may be presented. It is therefore the purpose of this 
survey to set out under the most important heads certain statistics 
which will show conclusively that, by all the tests by which 
material prosperity is commonly assessed, there has been a 
continuous, substantial, and accelerating improvement in the 
material condition of the people of this country. The statistics 
will relate principally to the wage-earning and middle classes, and 
will bear as closely as possible on their life, work, and conditions. 
In most cases the latest year for which official statistics are 
available is 1931. This is the only reason why the year 1932 is 
not in every case quoted, though figures for that year are used 
when they are accurately available. 

The headings under which the statistical evidence is set out 
are as follows: Health, Housing, Education, Wages and Hours, 
Industrial Conditions, National Insurance, Wealth (Public and 
Private), Social Conditions. It is not part of the argument that 
in any direction conditions are perfect, or even satisfactory. The 
argument is solely that conditions are not merely better but 
substantially better than at any time in the past. The statistics 
have been carefully chosen to give as concisely as may be a picture 
at once true and graphic of the progress it is desired to illustrate. 


Health 


The fundamental statistic of health is the death rate. This 
has shown a steady decline with every recent census. In 1871 
the annual death rate per 1000 of the population in the United 
Kingdom was 21-4, in 1891 it was 19°5, and in 1932 it was 12. 
But while the general death rate shows this large decline, the 
decline in infantile mortality is even more striking. In 1871 the 
infantile deaths per 1000 births was 144, in 1913 it was 108, and 
in 1932 no more than 65, a reduction in two generations of nearly 
55 per cent. Mortality under the age of five years shows an equal 
improvement over the same period. These figures can be stated 
in another form with an even more powerful appeal. In 1871 in 
England and Wales the expectation of life at birth of males was 
40-4 years, and of females 43-5 years. In 1921 the expectation 
had been extended to 55°5 and 59°5 respectively. In 1871 the 
young man of 20 might expect to live to the age of 59 and the 
young woman to the age of 61. In 1921 the span had been 
extended to 66 and 69 respectively. Undoubtedly, the last two 
generations show a pronounced tendency back to Methuselah. 
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Housing 

Notwithstanding complaints that the housing of the popula- 
tion is by no means as good as it should be, the population has 
undoubtedly been able to spread itself more easily with each 
succeeding decade. In 1881 the average number of persons in 
each house in England and Wales was 5-4, in 1911 it was 5, in 
1921 it was 4-8, and in 1931 it was 4:5. The provision of houses 
to avoid overcrowding is necessarily a slow process, but the figures 
show that it has gone on steadily, uninterruptedly, and at a reason- 
able rate. Since 1920, however, the provision of new houses in 
England and Wales has been statistically rather startling. In the 
decade 1923-32 the total number of new houses completed was 
1,701,000. It is interesting to set this beside the increase in the 
population during the period 1921-31, which amounted to approxi- 
mately 2,000,000. The rate of house-building, in other words, is 
almost equal to the rate of increase in the population. Moreover, 
if this rate is maintained for another thirty-five years after 1931, 
the total number of houses built between 1923 and 1968 would be 
7,650,000, a number approximately equal to the total number of 
occupied houses in 1921. It is beyond all possible doubt that the 
rehousing of the population has never proceeded at anything like 
this rate at any time in the past. 

Education 

The statistical evidence of educational development is, as 
might be expected, overwhelming. The simple figures, for 
England and Wales, of children attending elementary schools 
first strike the attention. In 1851 the figure was 230,000, in 1881 
it had grown to 2,863,000, and in 1932 to 5,575,752. But in view 
of persistent complaints that the size of classes is too great, and 
that no satisfactory progress has been made towards reduction, 
the following table, confined to the past decade, is illuminating. 
It shows the number of classes at both ends of the scale of size in 
1920 and in 1932: 


NUMBER OF CLASSES 


With under With 20 to With 50 to | With more than 
20 Pupils. 30 Pupils. 60 Pupils. 


11,397 25,415 31,204 


12,844 29,056 7,910 


Surely a remarkable record for a period of ‘depression’! The 
number of elementary teachers who have been able to secure 
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the benefits of a full college training has also greatly increased. 
In 1914 the number in the teachers’ training colleges was 12,807, 
in 1920 it was 14,259, and in 1932 it was 19,561—a 50 per cent. 
increase on pre-war figures. 

Secondary education shows a more recent and more rapid 
growth. In 1914 there were 187,647 scholars in the secondary 
schools ; in 1920 the number was 307,862 ; and 1932 showed an 
increase of well over 100 per cent. on the pre-war figure at 449,717. 
The number of full-time secondary school teachers had marched 
in consonance from 10,724 in 1914 to 16,037 in 1920, and to 
21,694 in 1931. Technical education is almost a post-war develop- 
ment, and compared with 1914 the pupils at technical schools 
now show an increase from 17,000 to 56,000. The progress 
extends to the universities. No figures are available to make an 
accurate comparison with 1913-14, but ever since the war the 
increase in the numbers taking full-time courses at the universities 
has been remarkable, rising from 49,000 in 1919-20 to 62,000 in 
1930-31, while during the same period the expenditure of the 
universities has risen from just over {3,000,000 per annum to just 
under £6,000,000. So if an educated nation is not being produced, 
lack of opportunity cannot be the cause. 


Wages and Hours 


It is not necessary to go back to the middle of the nineteenth 
century to illustrate the substantial increase in the general wage 
level, or to prove the assertion that, in many cases, the sum 
payable as unemployment insurance benefit is as great as the wage 
formerly received for a full working week. A comparison with 
1914 is sufficient. In general the weekly wage of the manual 
worker in 1931 shows an average increase of 66 to 70 per cent. on 
1914. This increase must, of course, be corrected for the increase 
in the cost of living, which in 1931 was 47 per cent. above the level 
of 1914. Nevertheless, when the correction is made the general 
wage level in 1931 was 15 per cent. higher than in 1914. 

Specific instances are even more striking. The table below 
shows the average wages in 1914 and 1931 of certain classes of 
manual workers taken at random : 


1914. 1931. 

s. @. s. @. 
Agricultural labourers . 18 0O 3I 4 
Engineers . , . 3811 59 I 
Boot and shoe operatives . 27 0 54 0 
Printing trades ‘ . 35 8 73 10 
Railway engine drivers . 40 6 78 oO 
Railway porters. - 22 0 42 0 
Labourers generally - 2 0 5I oO 
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The railway porter’s wage of 22s. in 1914, corrected by cost of 
living index, equalled 32s. in 1931. Even at the present reduced 
rate the unemployment insurance benefit payable to a man witha 
wife and three children is to-day 29s. 3d., and at the rate prevailing 
in 1931 would have been 32s. 3d. 

At the same time as wages have increased the hours of labour 
have been reduced. Reduction had been proceeding slowly 
before 1914, but the reduction in hours between 1914 and 1931 
has been at a considerably accelerated rate. Since 1914 the net 
reduction in the weekly hours of wage-earners has amounted to 
41,300,700 hours, and this reduction has affected a net total of 
6,250,395 workers. This represents a decrease in the working 
week of these workers of no less than 6-6 hours. Beyond this there 
is a large army of workers, such as those in clerical employment 
and in the distributive trades, whose hours have been substantially 
shortened, without the fact passing into the sphere of recorded 
statistics. Both in leisure and in the means to enjoy that leisure 
the position of the wage-earners compares very favourably not 
only with nineteenth-century conditions but also with those 
halcyon days immediately before the war. 


Industrial Conditions ; 
Objection may be raised to the statistics of wages on the ground 


that, while wages may be higher, a smaller proportion of the 
population are wage-earners now than in the past. Such an 
objection has no foundation. Each succeeding decade shows an 
increase in the percentage of the occupied population, as the 
following table shows. Exact figures are not yet available for 
1931. An approximate percentage is given : 

Percentage of occupied 1881. 1891. I90I. I9I1I. 1921. 1931. 
to total population: 42:8 43°99 44 449 45:2 46 


It might be supposed that this was due to the increased employ- 
ment of women. Again this is not true. For whereas the per- 
centage relationship of occupied women to occupied men in 1881 
was 43°8, in 1921, the last census for which exact figures are 
available, the percentage had fallen to 41-7. This increase in the 
number of the occupied population has had a material influence 
on family as opposed to individual earnings. It is the more 
striking in view of the enormous decrease in the employment of 
child and juvenile labour since 1881. It is almost certainly an 
underestimate to say that in 1881 10 per cent. of the total 
occupied population were children under the age of fifteen. 

Many minor statistics may be used to illustrate the general 
improvement in industrial conditions, but perhaps one of the 
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most illuminating is the figure of industrial accidents. In 1913 
the number of persons reported as killed in industrial accidents 
was 5158, while in 1931 the figure had fallen to 1912. Yet while 
the amount of compensation paid in 1913 in respect of fatal 
industrial accidents was £590,865, in 1931 it was £668,296. 
Although statistics in this respect are not a reliable guide, it would 
almost seem that, since the year of climax, 1926, the strike and 
lock-out seem to have fallen into disfavour, for the average 
number of days lost per year in the last five years is far lower than 
in any other recent year, or five-yearly period if 1926 is excluded, 
and compares at a figure of 4,250,000 very favourably with the 
10,239,000 of 1913. It would seem, therefore, that wages are 
earned by more people, who are better protected against the 
dangers of their work and are better compensated if they fall foul 
of those dangers, and that the relations of employers and employed 
are improving and their differences resolved with fewer stoppages 
of work. 


National Insurance 


It is proper to add to the improved conditions provided by 
industry itself the additional security against sickness and old 
age, and the provision for dependants on death afforded by the 
various schemes of national insurance. In no direction has the 
position of the wage-earner improved more substantially since so 


recent a time as 1914. In this respect the actual money disbursed 
is the best indicator of the benefits received. Under the National 
Health Insurance schemes the benefits paid (in Great Britain) at 
three periods were as follows : 

I9I4 . . , -  £14,447,000 

1920. ° , .  £21,190,000 

1932. ° ° £31,850,000 

For old age pensions the fislaies are : 

I9gI4 . ° ° ° £9,822,000 

1920. ° ° ° £15,499,000 

1932. , £37,850,000 
Since the war the Widows, Orphans, and Old Age Contributory 
Pensions have been instituted. The numbers participating and 
the amount expended in this new benefit have grown rapidly, as 
shown : 


Numbers benefiting. Amount distributed. 


1,035,269 £11,048,353 
1,659,620 £38,435,000 
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It is not, of course, possible to make any useful comparisons 
between the amount disbursed by way of unemployment benefit 
before the war and in recent years, for the scheme was no more 
than embryonic in 1914. Yet that alone is evidence that in those 
earlier days the unemployed worker had to rely entirely upon his 
own resources, whereas now he receives a substantial supplement. 
But statistical evidence reveals one remarkable feature of un- 
employment insurance history. It is common to suppose that the 
subvention to the unemployed worker is smaller now than in the 
years immediately after the war. The contrary is the case. The 
monthly averages of unemployed in the financial years 1922-23 
and 1923-24 were 1,808,000 and 1,500,000 respectively. The 
amounts paid out under the Unemployment Insurance scheme 
was {47,880,000 and £41,880,000 respectively, giving an average 
paid out per head of approximately £32 in each year. For 1932 
the corresponding figures were 2,789,000 unemployed and 
£117,870,000 paid out, giving an average paid out per head of 
£42, an increase on the previous years of {10. During that period, 
however, the cost of living index had dropped from 80 per cent. 
to 47 per cent. above the 1914 figures. The corrected figure for 
1931-32 for comparison with the £32 of 1922-23 becomes £52 I0s., 
with the surprising result that the average amount paid out to 
unemployed persons during 1932-33 (which included both ‘ cuts’ 
and ‘ means test ’) was no less than 64 per cent. above the figure 
for 1922-23. 

The consequences of these various insurance schemes compels 
the conclusion that the income thus assured to the wage-earner 
at the times formerly most difficult must be counted amongst 
the most important of the additions to his material and mental 
comfort. 


Wealth 


The increase in public wealth is illustrated most concisely by 
the revenue of the national Exchequer on the one hand and the 
receipts of the local authorities from rates on the other hand. 
The figures at four representative dates are as follows : 


1851-52. 1881-82. IQII-I2. 1932-33. 


Exchequer revenue’... 56,307,000 83,955,000 185,090,000 827,000,000 
Rate revenue (England 
and Wales) ... ««» 9,966,000 23,850,000 63,369,000 146,000,000 


As compared with 1881-2 the 1932-3 figures represent an increase 
of 800 per cent., and, lest it should be objected that the real wealth 
represented is not the same, it is pertinent to note that, according 
to the official (Sauerbeck) index of wholesale prices, the index 
figure in 1881 was 85, while in 1932 it was 80. 

There are various indices of comparative private wealth in 
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1931 and 1914. In 1913-14 the amount of income assessable to 
income tax was {951,000,000 ; in 1931-32 it was £2,760,000,000, 
In 1913-14 the number of incomes of over £5000 was 14,008 ; 
in 1930-31 it was 29,000. In 1920-21 incomes of over £2000 
numbered 79,529 ; in 1930-31 they were 105,517. These figures 
represent the wealth of those who are well situated, The position 
of the manual workers is better indicated by the development of 
Post Office savings, War Savings Certificates, building societies, 
and industrial and provident societies. The number of open 
accounts in the Post Office savings banks were not materially 
different in 1913-14 and 1931-32. They were 9,180,950 and 
9,538,303 ; the amount due to each depositor had, however, 
increased by 50 per cent. from {20 to £30. Between 1918 and 
1932 the amount invested in War Savings Certificates had 
increased from £137,000,000 to £379,000,000, In 1913 industrial 
and provident societies had 3,000,000 members and £78,000,000 
of assets; in 1931 they had almost 8,000,000 members and 
£244,000,000 of assets. 

The most striking evidence of the growth of working-class 
capitalism is afforded by the building societies, for advances by 
these societies mean house-ownership by the population. In 
1913 the total of advances for house purchase was {9,131,000 ; 
in 1931 it was {90,253,000. A final item of evidence, which is not 
confined to any class, is the steady growth of the habit of life 
insurance. In 1913 life insurance premiums amounted to 
£28,000,000, in 1920 to £41,000,000, and in 1931 to £65,000,000. 
These figures do not display a population on the verge of indigence 
and bankruptcy, but a population which, both collectively and 
individually, has vast resources, the continuous accumulation of 
which has never ceased. 


Social Conditions 


It is difficult to select statistics adequately to illustrate an 
improvement in social conditions. The figures chosen are intended 
to show the improvement in social habits, in the sense of citizen- 
ship, and in the care taken by the community of its destitute 
citizens. Nothing illustrates the sense of decency and personal 
responsibility more graphically than the convictions for drunken- 
ness. The decline is startling. In 1913 the convictions for 
drunkenness in England and Wales numbered 188,877 ; in 1931 
the figures had fallen to 42,343. A somewhat complementary 
statistic is that of illegitimacy. During the same period the 
illegitimate births had fallen from 37,009 to 28,086. If we look 
back a generation further, we find that in 1881 the illegitimate 
births were 42,939. Criminal statistics are apt to be misleading, 
but the number of persons convicted of criminal offences at 
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assizes and quarter sessions in England and Wales fell from 
10,165 in 1913 to 7389 in 1931. 

The number in receipt of poor law relief in 1931 was very high. 
It was higher than at any previous census, although not materially 
higher than the figure for 1871, and was lower than the figures for 
any of the years 1922-1930. The average number for England 
and Wales was 1,101,066. Incidentally, this figure showed an 
increase, but not a great increase, to 1,183,866 in 1932. In 
considering the 1931 figure by the side of pre-war figures it must 
be remembered that many now receive relief who certainly would 
not have received relief in those earlier years. But the striking 
change is in the generosity of the provision made by the com- 
munity for those amongst it who are in want. In 1914 the 
annual amount paid to each person in receipt of poor law relief 
was {20, while in 1931 the equivalent figure had risen to £35. 

If the figures could be calculated on the 1914 basis, it is highly 
doubtful whether there is at present any material increase in 
destitution as compared with that year, while it is quite certain 
that the assistance afforded to the destitute is on a much more 
generous scale. 


Conclusions 


In the statistics given above there has been no attempt to 
twist facts to prove acase. The facts are merely set out. Yet it is 
plain that a case proves itself, and with a great deal more force 
than the writer imagined when he set out upon this investigation. 
The compelling motive leading to the investigation may have its 
importance. Day after day the writer had listened in the House of 
Commons to statements on the condition of the people from the 
Socialist benches. The statements were usually careless, often 
violent, and sometimes vituperative. The condition of the 
industrial population had sunk, he gathered, to a depth of 
material degradation and poverty unparalleled in history. The 
Government, he heard, were treating the unemployed ‘ like 
beasts and swine.’ Even after allowing for a generous partisan 
discount, these statements seemed to be at variance with observa- 
tion. The desire for truth led to an examination of evidence. 

The statistical picture of our present condition, and particu- 
larly of the condition of the wage-earning classes, is remarkable. 
It denies utterly the suggestion that the working population have 
declined, or are declining, in material prosperity or in social 
comforts. Instead, it reveals the manual worker of to-day as one 
who works for shorter weekly hours for a higher weekly real wage 
than ever before in the country’s history. The years of his life 
are longer, while the years of his working life are shorter. He 
and his family are healthier, and more of his children grow to be 
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adults. He is more comfortably housed. All his children enjoy 
a better education than was possible for him, and a much larger 
proportion of them pass through the secondary schools and even 
reach the university. In sickness, in old age, in unemployment 
he no longer experiences a complete cessation of income, but can 
look forward with certainty at all times to an income such as was 
formerly only available to one who had accumulated considerable 
capital. This assistance enables him to engage in saving to a 
degree impossible when the accidents of industrial life were 
continually making inroads on his small accumulations, and he 
makes good use of this new opportunity both to be an owner of 
real property in the form of his house and of liquid capital in the 
form of deposits in savings banks and similar institutions. 
Legislation has protected him against the dangers of his occupa- 
tions, and he is now less likely to fall a victim to industrial disease 
or to lose his life by accident. Yet even if he does die before his 
time, those who are left behind, his widow and his orphans, are 
not left to rely solely on his savings, but are generously succoured 
by the State. As an industrial worker he is less easily persuaded 
to abandon his work to engage in strikes, just as his employer 
is now unwilling to lock him out. These industrial and social 
advantages have a further consequence on his reliability as a 
citizen, for he now gets drunk far more rarely than formerly, and 
only with the greatest difficulty is led into crime. His life, in 
short, has a security and a prosperity beside which the life of his 
Victorian grandfather, or to a lesser degree even of his Edwardian 
father, must seem ‘ nasty, brutish, and short.’ Far from being 
the victim of decline, the manual worker in this country to-day 
is better off, and in most directions considerably better off, than 
ever before in history. 

There is surely a political moral to be drawn. It is common 
for Socialists to implore their audience to gaze around them on the 
wreck of capitalism. There is no wreck. Instead, the rapid 
development of society in recent times has led a capitalist society 
to hold out such bright hopes for all its members—hopes that 
fifty years ago would have seemed the wildest fantasy—that we 
have become accustomed to relate our present condition to those 
hopes instead of to the experience of the past. It is the divine 
discontent of the capitalist which provides the Socialist with his 
dangerous opportunity. Is it not, therefore, time for the capitalist 
to cease lamenting because he cannot proceed more quickly, and 
instead rejoice that he can, in fact, proceed as quickly as he does ? 
Might it not even assist the country, in its proper pursuit of more, 
to halt for a while to contemplate, in sober perspective, the much 
it has already got ? 

WILLIAM MABANE. 
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COAL AND THE FUTURE 
A SOCIALIST PLAN 


I suPPOSE that most people are familiar with the facts about the 
coal industry. They know that production is declining, that 
foreign markets are unable to absorb the normal output of our 
exporting districts, that consumption is diminishing because of 
competition from other forms of fuel, that wages are low, that 
employment is irregular, and that the number of men employed 
in the industry has declined from more than 1,000,000 in 1920 to 
fewer than 800,000. Nor is it necessary to stress the frequency 
of accidents and fatalities in the pits, and the distressing disputes 
which occur with such regularity ; these are matters constantly 
brought to the notice of the public through the medium of the 
Press and of parliamentary debates. What everyone wants to 
know is, how can we extend the use of our coal resources and 
maintain a steady and profitable price level, provide the miner 
with reasonable wage standards and working conditions, and 
absorb the bulk of those miners now unemployed—in short, how 
is the problem facing the coal industry to be solved ? 

Those who profess to believe that the depression in the industry 
is temporary, and that upon a revival of world trade our coal 
troubles will vanish, are, in my view, mistaken. It is extremely 
doubtful whether our exports can be substantially increased, 
because the productive capacity of all the coal-producing countries 
in Europe and elsewhere is far in excess of estimated consumption 
—at any rate, until a new and extended use is found for coal. 
Germany, Poland, Belgium, France, and the Netherlands have 
large stocks on hand, and would find no difficulty in increasing 
their output by at least 20 per cent. Russia has more than 
doubled her production since 1920, while the United States has an 
output capacity of 700,000,000 tons annually, though her present 
production has fallen to 500,000,000 tons owing to the depression. 
This important factor in the situation cannot fail to influence the 
price at which coal is sold on the open market. When coal- 
owners are constantly struggling to dispose of output in the 
competitive field prices inevitably fall. If the quality of the 
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commodity is the same, or nearly so, the difference of a few pence 
per ton is of vital importance to a consumer buying a large 
quantity, and the order will go to the coal-owner ready to sell at a 
cut price. To retain their export trade the owners, particularly 
in Great Britain, Germany, and Poland, resort to every kind of 
device to lower the cost of production. They equip pits with 
improved machinery and labour-saving appliances: this throws 
more miners out of employment, and at the same time puts more 
coal on the market. Wages are reduced, working regulations are 
evaded, and excessive overtime is put into operation. 

But rarely do these methods produce more than temporary 
benefit to the coal interests of the countries concerned. If, for 
example, British owners, after reducing wages, or by other means, 
sell at lower price levels, German and Polish owners respond with 
further reductions. Thus the advantage is lost and new remedies 
must be sought. In this game of ‘ beggar my neighbour’ the 
miners are certain to suffer—in further unemployment, reduced 
wages, and an all-round worsening of working conditions. In the 
inland trade a similar condition of things prevails. Before the 
Coal Mines Act of 1930, apart from a few spasmodic and voluntary 
efforts, no attempt was made to regulate output in relation to 
demand, or to limit competition by fixing prices. This Act, 
designed to facilitate the production and sale of coal, undoubtedly 
falls far short of what is desired to solve the problems which 
have confronted the industry for many years. Nevertheless, its 
principal features have been welcomed by a majority of owners, 
who claim that the creation of a Central Council of Coal-owners 
exercising a co-ordinating influence within the industry has 
invoked a measure of harmony between output and the estimated 
capacity of the market to absorb the product, and by eliminating 
district competition has maintained higher price levels. 

Experience, however, has demonstrated the inherent weakness 
of a scheme which, although eliminating competition in a district, 
permits unfettered competition as between one district and 
another, provides no means of creating a satisfactory price level 
for various grades of coal throughout the whole of the coalfield, 
and fails to afford protection to the exporting districts. Perhaps 
the strongest indictment against the coal-owners is their failure 
to speak with one voice regarding measures capable of improving 
organisation within the industry. Both the late and the present 
Government have offered to amend the Coal Mines Act and to 
strengthen the hands of the Central Council if the owners could 
reach agreement among themselves. Yet, after three years’ 
experience of the working of the Act, no definite proposals have 
emerged, and the Government is left with the alternative of 
amending the Act over the heads of the owners, or leaving the 
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industry to ‘stew in its own juice.’ Occasional demands by 
certain owners and exporters for the complete repeal of the 
Act may safely be ignored. Whatever defects are revealed in the 
existing legislation, nothing short of disaster would follow its 
repeal. For a brief period collieries would work to full capacity, 
the market would be flooded with unsaleable coal, prices would 
tumble headlong into unprofitable levels, the miners’ wage 
standards would be adversely affected, and further industrial 
strife inevitably ensue. 

The most convincing answer to the malcontents is to be found 
in the maintenance of the price level in face of the steady decline 
in production and exports. Production declined—I give round 
figures—from 243,000,000 tons in 1930 to 219,000,000 in 1931 
and 209,000,000 in 1932, while exports show a reduction from 
54,000,000 tons to 42,000,000 and 38,000,000 in the three years. 
Yet, on the whole, no substantial change in prices has occurred. 
On the other hand, to put the blame for this decline on the quota 
provisions of the Coal Mines Act is taking too narrow a view of 
the situation. The causes are to be found in world trade depres- 
sion, in the increased capacity of other coal-producing countries, 
and in the import restrictions imposed by foreign Governments 
subsequent to the reversal of our fiscal policy. The trading 
agreements with Germany and the Scandinavian countries 
cannot effect more than a trifling improvement in future export 
movements. Modified changes in relation to imports from these 
countries are expected to produce concessions which may increase 
the volume of coal exports by, roughly, 4,000,000 tons annually. 
As this amount approximates to the total decline in exports in 
1932, the result can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. It 
leaves us in the position we occupied at the beginning of that 
year; all we have accomplished is the partial recovery of the 
ground lost through the imposition of tariffs. But, fiscal policy 
apart, the facts do not warrant the assumption that any sub- 
stantial improvement in the volume of coal exports is likely in 
the immediate future. This opinion, however, is not acceptable 
to a section of owners and exporters, who maintain that the 
removal of restrictions on output and prices and the relaxing of 
quota arrangements in respect of exports—whether by voluntary 
agreement or by amended legislation—would lead to the recapture 
of lost markets. 

Meanwhile, the miners are clamouring for a renewal of the 
national agreement affecting wages which operated prior to 
1926. The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain intensely dis- 
likes the district agreements, which terminate at varying periods. 
Over such agreements they are unable to exercise any supervision, 
and consequently cannot function as a truly national organisation. 
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Moreover, they point to the existence of similar agreements in 
other industries, like textiles, shipbuilding and engineering, iron 
and steel, and in the railway services. They fail to understand 
why the process can be applied elsewhere and not to the mining 
industry. To the owners the position is simple: there is no 
central body empowered to deal with wages ; the Mining Associa- 
tion may express an opinion on other matters, but on no account 
will the main body of owners consent to allow the control over 
wage rates to pass into the hands of a central organisation. The 
miners respond that all they ask for is the power of correlating 
agreements reached locally, and of fixing increased percentages 
over and above district rates—if and when agreed upon—through 
the medium of some central organisation speaking on behalf of 
the whole industry. They claim that their acceptance of the 
‘gentleman’s agreement’ in July 1932 was conditioned by the 
Government’s offer to induce the owners to agree to the creation 
of such a body. However, in spite of the efforts of the Mines 
Department, the owners remain firm and the Government is 
faced with the dilemma of accepting defeat or promoting legis- 
lation. But previous experience of compulsion does not warrant 
repetition. Under the Coal Mines Act there existed provision 
for the creation of a National Industrial Board to regulate wages 
and conditions in the industry. The Mining Association declined 
to join this body, and, although several independent owners volun- 
teered their services, the Board has fallen into disuse. 

Here is abundant material either for legislation or for industrial 
strife, and, as the Government will strive to avert the latter, 
parliamentary action seems inevitable. Though July marked 
the termination of the ‘Gentlemen’s Agreement,’ it did not 
prove to be the fateful month, because most of the district 
agreements do not expire just yet, and trouble is not expected 
until they run out. Thus a further opportunity for negotiation 
exists, and should legislation be necessary the delay will suit the 
Government time-table. Whether it is legislation intended to 
strengthen the hands of the Central Council of Coal-owners in 
the reorganisation of the industry, or the revival of the national 
process of negotiating wage rates, it will revive the complaint 
about political interference—always resented by a large and 
influential section of coal-owners. 

Successive Governments have been left with no alternative in 
the matter. Many owners have consistently refused to play fair. 
They objected to legislation designed to make the pits safer, 
contending that they alone should be the best judges of what 
was best for the miner. Fortunately, the public conscience 
directed otherwise. Similarly with the working day: every step 
in the reduction of the hours of labour was bitterly contested 
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by them in Parliament and elsewhere. Moreover, when pro- 
gressive owners sought to improve the position of the industry by 
promoting changes in organisation their schemes were ruined by 
the action of their recalcitrant colleagues. Hence the breakdown 
of voluntary methods and their replacement by State action, 
which in turn aroused intense opposition. Nevertheless, these 
owners are not above making demands for Government inter- 
ference when their special interests are affected: witness the 
appeals for stern representations to those foreign Governments 
imposing restrictions on the entry of British coal. 

Yet, whether with or without political action of the kind 
presently contemplated, the coal problem will defy solution. 
Suppose the coal-owners modernised their methods by eliminating 
competition, fixed uniform prices for the various grades of coal, 
established direct selling agencies, and concentrated on the most 
profitable units of production, what would be the effect? If 
the price level rose and could be maintained, the pithead pro- 
ceeds would be higher, and in due course would be reflected in 
increased profits and wages. By closing down the less profitable 
pits more regular employment would be enjoyed by the miners 
working in others; instead of working three and four shifts 
weekly they might work five or six. Furthermore, the organisa- 
tion of the industry would be improved—a desirable result from 
a mechanical standpoint. On the other hand, no substantial 
improvement in the unemployment position is likely to ensue ; 
it may, through the closing of pits, become worse. Even if 
trade improved, the effect could only be felt in those pits where 
more regular work was provided. Therefore no organisational 
change alone can produce a remedy; the main problems facing 
the industry would remain unsolved, there would be no sensible 
diminution in the volume of unemployment, many mining town- 
ships would become derelict, and the stability of the price level, 
which affects wage rates (and peace in the coalfields), remains 
at the mercy of owners, who might change their minds about the 
matter at any moment if they cared. To provide the miners 
with satisfactory wages and conditions of labour, to reduce 
unemployment, to secure a reasonable price level for household 
and industrial coal, which is fair to consumer and producer alike, 
and to satisfy the public that our coal resources are being 
properly developed, and used to the fullest advantage for the 
whole nation, requires a more extensive measure of State action 
than has yet been adopted. 

State acquisition of mines and minerals is, in my submission, 
essential. This should proceed on the basis of compensation, fair 
to existing owners, and imposing no unfair burdens upon the 
community. Morally, those royalty owners whose forbears 
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assumed ownership by questionable means, or who were granted 
rights in land, are not entitled to compensation; but many 
transactions have passed since the original acquisition, and 
some colliery companies are now the owners of both mines and 
mineral rights. Anyway, it appears desirable to pay for any 
property acquired by the State, unless it is proposed to repudiate 
interest charges on the National Debt, debentures, trustee stock, 
and the like. But the sense of the people is against such action, 
and it is both unfair and impracticable to compensate for one 
kind of property and not for another. Subject to parliamentary 
enactment providing for State ownership of mines and minerals, 
_ power would be vested in a body of commissioners to acquire all 
minerals, discovered or otherwise, with all mines, other than those 
with a short lease of life, which in the discretion of the commis- 
sioners could remain in private hands. 

Clearly, the administration of the industry by a Government 
department, with a Minister responsible to Parliament, is out of 
the question. The appointment of a board of commissioners 
possessing expert knowledge of the coal trade and large-scale 
commercial operations is essential, but room must be found for 
representatives of the workers engaged in the industry, whose 
experience and knowledge of labour questions would prove 
invaluable. The question of improving the status of the workers 
by means of representation is being keenly discussed in Labour 
circles at the present time. Some maintain that sectional interests 
are inimical to smooth working ; others contend that workers’ 
representatives cannot present the claims of their constituents 
and promote the welfare of the industry at the same time ; but 
I imagine that if any such conflict of interests arose it would 
hardly be of a serious character, and even if it were, the balance 
of advantage is in favour of associating with the management a 
few experts with extensive knowledge of labour questions. To 
this would be added a measure of representation on a wages 
board, safety and health committees, and on pit committees of an 
advisory character. 

To guard against fluctuations in prices which react adversely 
on the consumer a council of consumers’ interests is necessary, 
with power to review prices and make representations to the 
proper quarter if any grievance should arise.. Apart from 
questions of national policy the board in control would assume 
a free hand in running the industry ; but in the event of a dispute 
between the consumers’ council and the board, or between the 
workers and the board, upon which no agreement could be 
reached, the final decision must remain with the Government. 
It is assumed that internal competition would disappear, that 
uniform prices for the several grades of coal would be fixed, and 
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the evil practice of transporting coal over long distances dis- 
continued. The average cost of transport is between 4s. and 
5s. a ton, a burden that could be substantially reduced if price 
competition no longer obtained. The sale of coal from the pit- 
head would be conducted through selling agencies, though the 
experience and machinery of factors and agents could be retained 
—for some time, at least—operating on fixed margins of profit. In 
the case of household and small commercial sales, for which a 
large number of middlemen are now responsible, it would be 
essential to dispense with the services of the majority; but 
some of the larger concerns with efficient distributing organisation 
could remain—e.g., factors, supplemented by municipal and co- 
operative agencies. In this fashion a substantial saving would 
be effected in distributive costs. 

Financial assistance is essential for the purpose of fresh 
development, particularly to extend the use of coal in more 
efficient forms. It is an established fact that oil can be produced 
from coal. Upwards of 200 processes have been experimentally 
proved ; but the difficulty is to discover a commercial solution— 
that is, to produce oil yielding a price at least equal to the cost of 
coal used, plus labour and other costs entailed in its production. 
So far that has not been done. Although considerable progress 
has been made by low-temperature carbonisation processes, the 
yield of gas and smokeless fuel—both competitive with coal— 
fails to afford reasonable ground for assuming that this method is 
a complete solution, even if the oil could be produced at low cost. 
A more promising process is hydrogenation, where the yield of 
oil is considerable, and where little solid residual requires to be 
disposed of. However, several conditions must be fulfilled before 
large-scale operations on this process can be undertaken. It is 
estimated that a minimum of £7,000,000 is required to install 
plant and acquire patent rights. This sum may not provide for 
more than a plant capable of treating 1000 tons of coal a day, 
yielding approximately 30,000,000 gallons of oil annually. To 
deal with coal treatment on an extensive scale, meeting national 
requirements in oil consumption, we must provide plant capable 
of treating 30,000,000 or 40,000,000 tons of coal every year, 
which involves a huge capital outlay. It is useless to expect 
private enterprise to find the money, and if the matter is to be 
handled at all the State must undertake the task. Obviously the 
project is one that can only be tackled step by step. Moreover, 
the present preferences on home-produced oil would require to be 
retained for some years, otherwise the pressure from imported 
oil would be too severe. 

If these and other difficulties can be surmounted—and I 
believe they can—there is no doubt that the mining industry 
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can gain renewed vigour and provide employment for many un- 
employed miners. But to exercise any considerable effect on the 
amount of unemployment a reduced working day is essential. 
Apart from the burden of unemployment, existing hours in mines 
are much too long. In addition to the seven and a half hours of 
legal time there must be added the winding time, varying from 
fifteen to seventy-five minutes, the average for the country being 
thirty-five minutes. In many cases miners have long distances 
to travel to the pits, and this may involve an actual day of ten 
hours or more. When the nature of the work is taken into 
account, the hours are certainly too long and ought to be reduced. 
In my opinion, a six-hour day is ample, and would enable us to 
produce all the coal we require. In existing circumstances this 
means an increase in working costs, which would react adversely 
on wages or raise prices unduly high. If, however, transport 
costs are reduced by shortening the distance over which coal 
travels, and selling agencies assist in reducing distributive charges, 
more of the proceeds will go into the pithead price without 
entailing any higher cost to consumers. In any event, coal is 
being sold at too low a price to many industrial consumers 
because of intensive competition in the trade; it would entail 
no sacrifice to ask them to pay more. Furthermore, when 
improved methods of working succeed in producing more coal with 
less labour, the advantages of such rationalisation processes too 
often flow into the pockets of the owners instead of being used for 
the benefit of workers and consumers. Under a co-ordinated 
system of working the advantages would be enormously greater 
than at present, thus contributing to a shorter day without the 
need for increased prices. 

In the export trade cut-throat competition among European 
coal-owners has forced prices down, sometimes below the cost of 
production, and some form of international agreement is necessary 
to protect the trade. I have had something to do with trying to 
reach agreement on these lines, but, though some progress has 
resulted, the obstacles in the way of success are too formidable. 
The most serious is the inability of British owners to reach 
agreement among themselves. There is no unity of purpose; and 
as long as the predominating motive is profit, with scanty con- 
sideration for national interests, there is little hope of promoting 
international unity. The German, Polish, and French Govern- 
ments, and the late Labour administration each sought to induce 
coal interests in their respective countries to conclude an agree- 
ment which would stabilise prices at a fair level and lead to an 
allocation of markets, without, so far, meeting with any measure 
of success. The blame largely rests upon the shoulders of the 
British owners, many of whom hug to themselves the vain 
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delusion that one day they will recapture the foreign market, 
and despise all efforts in the direction of international ‘under- 
standing. 

In both Germany and Poland—our chief competitors— 
Governments exercise a substantial measure of control over the 
industry, and the creation of a unified industry here would 
undoubtedly lead to an economic agreement between the countries 
affected. Already a Convention to promote a shorter and uniform 
working day for the miners of Europe has been signed—though 
our own Government resolutely blocks the way to ratification ; 
and if Governments in the coal-producing countries of Europe can 
reach agreement upon this issue, it indicates their capacity to 
remove other obstacles to commercial unity. Certainly one of the 
first acts of a nationally owned industry would be to enter into 
negotiations to eliminate competition in the international field, 
and this would prove an important asset to our export trade, 
particularly in relation to the price level. The object can be more 
readily attained by an industry under national control than when 
it is exposed to the blasts of internal competition. 

My submission is that an industry unfettered by profit- 
making considerations, concentrating all its energies on the 
efficient production, distribution, and use of coal, with expert 
management whose primary purpose is to provide a satisfactory 
service for the public, is a more desirable institution than the 
present chaotic and wasteful machine upon which we depend for 
our coal supplies. The alternative is a continuance of competition, 
fluctuating prices, reduced wages, further unemployment, derelict 
mining villages, and the menace of industrial disorder ; and, over 
and above all that, our coal resources wasted in unscientific 
consumption while nearly 2,000,000,000 gallons of crude and 
refined oils are imported every year, much of which could be 
produced at home. 

If those who own the industry have a plan, let them produce 
it. If not, they must not complain when one based on the 
national ownership of the industry is presented. The nation 
cannot afford to submit passively to the existing situation much 
longer. The coal industry is of vital importance for the mainten- 
ance of our commercial prosperity. If in its organisation defects 
are revealed, they must be removed, even though—in spite of the 
opposition of the coal-owners—State action is contemplated. 


E. SHINWELL. 





CLASSES FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


MANY people in this country must have listened with interest to 
the series of talks entitled ‘S.O.S.,’ that were given over the 
wireless by Mr. S. P. B. Mais last winter, on the subject of social 
work amongst the unemployed. There was an obvious need for 
some kind of locally organised effort for assisting our unfortunate 
fellow-countrymen, who, through circumstances over which they 
had no control, suddenly found themselves deprived of their 
ordinary work and occupations and obliged to support life on a 
bare pittance. In the North, where the need arose earlier, there 
were already a number of schemes in existence. The deepening 
of the depression last winter brought this matter home to a 
number of public-spirited people in the London area, and a crop 
of occupational and other centres sprang up there. The latest 
figures issued by the London Council for Voluntary Occupation 
during Unemployment, the co-ordinating and advisory body 
that has come into existence to further this movement, gives 
200 as the total number of centres now in existence in the area of 
Greater London. These have a total membership of some 8000 
to 9000, and as there are not less than 200,000 unemployed in this 
area it is obvious that there is ample room for expansion. The 
movement has arisen in typically British fashion, spontaneously 
in answer to a pressing need, and the schemes vary in accordance 
with local possibilities and ideas. I propose to give an account 
of the working and inception of one with which I have been 
intimately connected, together with some ideas as to the scope 
of this work and its place in the scheme of things, gathered as a 
result of this association. 

I was asked by a friend last October if I would be willing to 
take a class in Current Events in connection with an educational 
scheme for unemployed men at the Working Men’s College, St. 
Pancras. I greeted the proposal without any great enthusiasm, 
but I accepted because I did not see how anyone who could spare 
the time could, in decency, refuse such a request. I was co-opted 
on to the committee running the classes, and I can honestly say 
that I have found the work to be of absorbing interest. Our 
scheme was located in the Working Men’s College, an old-estab- 
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lished institution for adult education that has been running 
evening classes for working men for over three-quarters of a 
century, and we decided to run afternoon classes in various 
subjects for unemployed men over eighteen years of age. We 
recruited our teaching staff by the process that can be best 
described as ‘ beating around,’ getting in touch with persons 
likely to help and asking them to give their services on a voluntary 
basis, or, in default of that, to put us in communication with 
somebody else who could help. This is perhaps a better method 
than advertising in the Press. Everything depended on getting 
the right type of person for this work, as it might prove difficult, 
later on, to get rid of enthusiastic but unsuitable voluntary 
helpers. Teachers who were temperamentally or otherwise 
unsuited for the work might do untold harm. Men teachers 
obviously have a natural advantage in dealing with unemployed 
men, but it is generally difficult to obtain their services in the 
afternoons, and we have found that many of gur women teachers 
have produced good results. It is largely a matter of personality 

The original students were informed of the scheme by means 
of notices posted at the local labour exchanges or through the 
good offices of evening students at the college. Since then 
additional teachers and students have been enrolled, chiefly on 
the snowball principle. Now after ten months of work we have 
some forty teachers on our panel and over 500 students. As 
regards finance, we recognised that this must be a work of faith. 
We started off with a small sum raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, sufficient to cover the inevitable preliminary expenses of 
stationery, printing, stamps and so forth, and we worked on the 
principle that, if we delivered the goods, the funds would be 
forthcoming. Our faith has, so far, been justified. We have 
never been handicapped in our development by lack of the 
essential finances, and we would like to take this opportunity of 
thanking those generous people who have risen to the occasion 
when our need has been most pressing. 

The original objective that we set before us was to help the 
men to cope with their problem of enforced leisure. Unemploy- 
ment sprang from causes outside our control as well as theirs. 
One might hold any views, or none, as to the best means of 
tackling this primary problem; but nothing could alter the fact 
that they found themselves with time on their hands, that most 
of them had neither the knowledge nor the means to turn it to 
any useful purpose, and that it was, to say the least of it, highly 
improbable that this state of affairs would alter in the immediate 
future. Paradoxically enough, excess of leisure had become a 
curse, and our object was to provide a means of enabling them 
to turn it to good account, either by taking up some subject, 
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such as a foreign language, shorthand, typing or book-keeping, 
that might be of practical assistance to them, or some other more 
academic subject that they had hitherto never had the leisure to 
pursue, and which would provide them with a new interest. 

One of the first things that we did was to hold a general 
meeting of all the students and explain these objects to them, 
asking for any suggestions as to additional subjects that they 
wanted. Apart from the inevitable humorist who got up and 
demanded to know ‘ What’s behind all this ?’ the results were 
very encouraging, and we got a number of useful suggestions. 
One of the results of this meeting was that four men came up 
and volunteered to edit and run a magazine for the classes. This 
is still appearing regularly, and is a very flourishing concern. 
The labour involved in getting out several hundred copies of an 
eight-page magazine, using only an ordinary duplicating machine, 
is considerable ; but there has never been any lack of volunteers 
to assist in the work. I mentioned our humorist partly because 
it always happens that in the initial stages of any venture of this 
kind someone makes an attempt to ‘try it on.” There is some- 
thing about an academic atmosphere that seems to induce this 
form of humour. But anyone who knows his job should find no 
difficulty in competing with this sort of thing. The other reason 
why I mention this incident is to bring out the fact that, at first, 
we had to compete with a considerable amount of quite genuine 
suspicion on the part of the men. There was an underlying 
feeling that there must be a catch somewhere, and that those 
attending our classes might be penalised by the labour exchanges 
and the public assistance committees. In my own class I found 
considerable difficulty at first in getting the men to sign the 
attendance list. I know this suspicion to be entirely unwarranted, 
but it still persists to a certain extent, and, I suppose, will only 
be entirely eradicated when these centres become established 
features recognised by custom. 

In addition to our other classes, we found it essential to give 
facilities for physical training and gymnastics. Many of the 
men who came to us were far from fit, in most cases more on 
account of mental depression and lack of exercise than actual 
under-nourishment, though there were cases of this, too. We 
were unable to obtain the services of a voluntary instructor, and 
we had to engage a man and trust that we should be able to find 
the funds to pay him. We were fortunate in getting hold of the 
right stamp of man, who knew how to lead his class and not drive 
them !—barrack-square methods lead one nowhere with un- 
employed men. The gymnasium has proved very popular, and 
most of our new students now pass through it before deciding 
what classes they want to attend. That they do actually pass on 
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to the classes is shown by the fact that at the end of last winter, 
when we were still enrolling students fast, a census showed that 
only 10 per cent. were attending the gymnasium without having 
taken up some other class or subject. As our classes lasted from 
2.30 to 5.0, we decided to provide teas for the men at 3.30. We 
found that we could give them a cup of tea and a biscuit or a 
piece of cake for a penny without making a loss. The men 
themselves now do all the work connected with the teas. 

The following is a list of the classes and activities that we have 
been able to provide up to date (the figures are for average 
attendances) : 

Languages.—English (including literature), 16; French, 19; 
German, 21; Spanish, 7; Russian, 11. 

History.—History of London, 11; Industrial History, 20. 

Economics.—Theory of Economics: Lectures on economic 
subjects, 25. 

Science and Mathematics.—Wireless Science, 10 ; ‘ The World 
of Life’ (biology), 10 ; Popular Engineering ; Arithmetic. 

Current Events‘ Human Problems of To-day,’ 18; ‘ The 
World To-day,’ 15 (both consisting of a consideration of present- 
day conditions, the former primarily in the economic sphere, the 
latter in that of foreign politics). 

Commercial Subjects——Shorthand, Typing, Book-keeping, 
Business Management, Salesmanship. 

Law.—Law in everyday life, ro. 

Art.—Drawing, 16; and Painting. 

Dramatic Art—Play Reading, 13; and Play Production 
(students produced The Lost Silk Hat, by Lord Dunsany). 

Music.—Appreciation of Music, 31 ; Part Singing, Community 
Singing ; Piano; Orchestra of unemployed professional musicians, 
40. 

First Aid.—Nine students out of class of ten passed St. John’s 
Ambulance Certificate. 

Athletics, etc-—Physical Training : gymnastics, boxing, cricket, 
running, swimming ; Camp (a fortnight’s holiday camp attended 
by 50 students in July). 

Gardening.—Flower-growing (a small piece of waste ground 
was obtained and laid out as an ornamental garden by the 
students; it has been impossible, so far, to obtain land for 
allotments, although we are very keen on starting these). 

The attendance at classes has tended to fluctuate, but this is 
inevitable in work of this kind. Men are constantly obliged to 
absent themselves in the search for jobs, and, happily, sometimes 
get them. But the figures show that there is sufficient demand 
for all the above subjects to warrant their inclusion in our pro- 
gramme for next season, providing instructors are available. 
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It is particularly interesting to note the high attendances at 
classes such as economics, industrial history, and current events. 
My experience with my own class showed that there was a real 
desire on the part of the men to try and get to the bottom of the 
causes of the depression. They had obviously been trying to 
think matters out for themselves. In view of the ill-informed 
nature of much of the comment on current events that appears in 
the popular Press to-day, I think this is a very hopeful sign. 

The popularity of the class in appreciation of music is note- 
worthy. This was partly due to the personality of the woman 
who took it. But I think it was also due to the fact that the men 
had a real love for and appreciation of good music. The idea that 
we are an unmusical race is a complete fallacy. Our orchestra 
needs a word of explanation. One or two of the men who came 
to us originally were unemployed musicians, and what they 
wanted more than anything else was an opportunity of playing, 
and thus keeping their mouths or their fingers supple. Most of 
them had been out of work for some time, and both they and their 
neighbours were heartily sick of the sound of exercises on the 
trombone or violin carried on in their lodgings. Mr. Charles 
Hambourg, the musical director of the Working Men’s College, 
offered to form and conduct an orchestra. We now have a very 
successful orchestra of fifty players, all of them experienced 
musicians who have played in orchestras before. We gave a 
series of orchestral concerts in the college last winter, which were 
very successful, and we hope to do even better in the coming 
winter. Here again, apart from his great ability as an artist and 
a conductor, it is the personality of Mr. Charles Hambourg that 
we have to thank for our success. 

The following table, which gives the normal occupations of 
our students, may be of interest :— 


Domestic Trades. . 44! Salesmen, Travellers and 
Engineering, etc. . . 45 Shop Assistants . 36 
Building Trades. . 24 Typists and Clerks . . 55 
Telephone Trades 3 Musicians : 50 
Music Trades . 6 Store and Stock Keepers . 16 
Railway Workers 8 Warehousemen and 
Printing Trades 7 Packers . . Re 
Wireless Trades 5 Carpenters and Joiners . 24 
Theatre and Cinema 3  Woodcarvers, Designers 
Tailoring Trade 8 and Draughtsmen . I4 
Barmen . 5 Furnishing and Decorat- 
Blacksmiths : ; ing Trades _ . 25 
Motor Mechanics and General Labourers . . as 
Drivers . , 22 Miscellaneous . : 30 


1 Three stewards, ten wanttia; seven cooks, two messengers, three toctéinn, 
nineteen porters. 
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Apart from the musicians, who are something of a ‘ peculiar wi 
people,’ 72 per cent. of our students were manual workers and 28 ab 
per cent. ‘ black-coated.’ As regards ages, 70 per cent. were tai 
thirty years old or younger. Our experience shows that many aj 
manual workers are glad to take up and study some academic Tt 
subject which, in the ordinary way, one would imagine to be quite po 
outside their purview. I think that in many cases men may have ing 
found something, through these classes, which will provide a new fal 
interest in life for them, and which they will not readily drop when int 
they get back into regular employment. Several of our old we 
students have enrolled in the evening classes at the Working Men’s re 
College. In my own class I have had men of every type and age, an 
and we have never had any difficulty as regards the different its 
classes of workers, manual and ‘ black-coated,’ getting on with in 
one another. The attendance at classes is, of course, governed by ch 
the conditions of unemployment, and it is inevitable that this will to 
not be as regular as it would be in evening classes or schools, ob 
From the point of view of the teacher, this is a factor that must sti 
be reckoned with, and it undoubtedly demands a somewhat m 
peculiar technique. The principle on which we have worked is to In 
give our teachers as free a hand as possible. The secret of success bo 
lies in the personality of the teacher and in his (or her) ability to fo 
interest the man in a subject, so that he can be relied on to go on Sc 
with the work in his own time. We are hoping to make use of se’ 
examinations to give students an object to work for; but this, wz 
again, is left entirely to teachers. Any formal introduction of Wi 
examinations would be a mistake—certainly at this stage. an 

When our initial organisation problems had been solved and 
the classes were going concerns, we began to get to know the ov 
individual men better. At first one could not fail to be struck an 
with their outward cheerfulness in the very trying circumstances TI 
in which they found themselves. But when their reserve was to 
broken down one began to see something of what was going on at 
under this brave exterior. As one man put it to me: ‘It’s all du 
very well ; I come here and forget it while I am doing something, by 
but right down inside I have a feeling of utter hopelessness, and a 
I wonder if I shall ever get a job again.’ Another man said: en 
‘ If I was an employer I wouldn’t take myself on. I feel as though dt 
I had lost confidence in my own powers.’ Anybody who has to 
tried looking for a job will realise what these men felt. The we 
constant search, always ending in failure, is an extraordinarily ov 
demoralising process. fir 

I have said that the original task that we set ourselves was to pl 
help the men to compete with their ‘ leisure problem,’ recognising th 
that in their main difficulty—the fact that they were unemployed ch 


—we were quite unable to assist them. We began to wonder ov 
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whether, even if we could not find work for them, we might be 
able to improve their ‘ employability.’ A man who has ‘ got his 
tail down ’ is obviously in a worse position when it comes to getting 
a job than someone who has a certain amount of self-confidence 
The problem thus resolved itself into this question: was it 
possible to restore some of this essential quality ? We accord- 
ingly set about endeavouring to do this by making the classes as 
far as possible self-governing, and by organising outdoor and 
indoor games and sports against other centres. We formed a 
working committee of the students, and we made this body 
responsible for discipline, the running of the teas and so forth, 
and we were able to place a certain amount of clerical work upon 
its shoulders. We sent out members of this committee to get 
in touch with other centres, and with neighbouring factories, to 
challenge them to box, run, play cricket, etc., against us. It is 
too early to judge whether or not we have been successful in our 
object, but if we are right in thinking that self-confidence can be 
stimulated by this means the signs are hopeful. The working com- 
mittee is a very flourishing concern, and it takes its duties seriously. 
In the athletic field we have done well. We have won several 
boxing matches, and a team of our men won an athleticcompetition 
for which we entered against five other teams composed of Rover 
Scouts. In getting in touch with other local centres we found 
several where manual work of various kinds, such as carpentering, 
was being done by unemployed men, and we established a liaison 
with some of these, so that their men could attend our classes 
and our men could employ some of their time in handwork. 

We found that attendances tended to fall off in the summer, 
owing to men getting seasonal work and to various other causes, 
and at the present moment we have only a few classes going. 
The decision whether to keep their class running or not was left 
to individual teachers. We hope to start up all the classes again 
at some date in the middle of September. Our final activity 
during this first season was a summer camp, which was attended 
by fifty of our students. This was a great success, and has done 
a lot to further the sense of esprit de corps that we have been 
endeavouring to instil into them. Besides the ordinary camp 
duties the time was taken up in games and sports and in visits 
to various farms, where the men were able to get an idea of what 
work on the land entailed. Several of them had never been 
outside London before. The camp was made possible, from the 
financial point of view, by the generosity of a local resident (who 
placed the site at our disposal), of a tent manufacturing company 
that lent us the tents, and of the railway company which provided 
cheap transport. Even so, it represented a considerable item in 
our budget, but it was well worth while. 
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Of course, in this early stage our work has been largely experi- 
mental, but our experience during the short time that the classes 
have been running has shown, without any doubt, that they were 
appreciated and were meeting a real need. There will in all 
probability be a considerable increase in the number of centres 
available for the unemployed in the coming winter. This being 
so, I think it is worth while considering the work in its more 
general aspects. It may not be generally recognised that when a 
man loses his job he loses a great deal more than the monetary 
difference between his pay and the dole. The unemployed man 
may very often be hard put to it to make both ends meet, but he 
is in most cases far worse hit by the fact that he finds himself 
with unlimited time on his hands, without having the slightest 
idea of what to do with it. The ordinary comparatively well- 
to-do person, who finds himself with time on his hands, can 
generally find some means of employing it. But in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred he has to spend money to do so. Even the 
doing of odd jobs about the house costs money, and that is 
precisely what the unemployed man cannot afford. Thus the 
first effect of unemployment is virtually to condemn a man to 
enforced idleness. He is in very much the same position as a 
prisoner of war, the principal difference being that the barbed 
wire and the sentries that keep him in his prison camp are 
invisible. But they are none the less the real for that. The 
next thing that happens to an unemployed man is that he begins 
to lose one by one his associations, affiliations, and friends. He 
loses the comradeship of his factory or place of work. In many 
cases he loses his trade union affiliation, either from apathy or 
because he cannot afford to keep up his subscription. Finally, he 
frequently loses his friends as well, because the constant unsuccess- 
ful search for work makes a man utterly miserable, and the 
natural reaction of men when miserable is to become churlish 
and to avoid the society of their fellows. Most of them have the 
sensation of being hit by something the nature of which they do 
not understand, and in the circumstances it is not surprising that 
“the system ’ comes in for a good deal of criticism. It is difficult 
to deny that ‘ the system ’ is open to criticism ; but mere uncon- 
structive criticism leads nowhere and only embitters. The only 
thing one can say to these men is: ‘ We recognise that the situa- 
tion is a grim one, and you can hold any views you like, or none 
at all, about “‘ the system ”’ itself and everything under the sun. 
But the fact remains that if you sit down and do nothing you 
will inevitably deteriorate physically, mentally and morally. 
We offer you the chance of keeping yourself fit and ready for 
whatever fate may have in store.’ Taken in this way, they are 
extraordinarily reasonable. 
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The incidence of unemployment varies very much in different 
districts and in different trades. In the North of England it is 
far more widespread than in the South, and in country districts 
it is met with in far more manageable proportions. In every case 
the problem requires different treatment. In the North there are 
already a large number of centres, and in some of them the men 
themselves have actually undertaken and carried out work of 
one kind or another which was of use to the community in which 
they lived, but which was unremunerative from the commercial 
point of view and would otherwise never have been done. 
Examples of such work are the making of a public park or a club- 
house for an unemployed centre. The materials are found by 
the municipality or by private subscription and the men give 
their labour. The Mayor of Guildford actually solved the unem- 
ployment problem of his town last winter in a somewhat similar 
fashion. He found that there were on the books of the labour 
exchange something like 600 local unemployed men. He raised a 
work fund and undertook the building of various amenities, 
including an open-air swimming bath, badly needed by the 

‘town. In this case sufficient funds were raised to enable the men 
to be paid for their labour. In the case of London the problem is 
different again. The majority of men do not remain unemployed 
for any great iength of time; three months seems to be the 
average period. In this case their requirements appear to be 
met best by a variety of centres. In addition to educational and 
occupational centres there are some that are purely recreational. 
The ideal arrangement would seem to be that the man should be 
given facilities for education and handwork in addition to recrea- 
tion. All three are equally important, and the best results can 
probably be obtained by individual centres filling the need for 
which they are most suited and establishing a contact with other 
local centres of a different type. 

The Prince of Wales laid down the right lines for the movement 
for helping the unemployed by insisting on the necessity for 
‘ breaking it up into little pieces.’ The problem of every locality 
is a different one, and the men are best served by schemes that 
spring up spontaneously in answer to the particular need of a 
given neighbourhood. There is ample room for ingenuity and 
innovation ; there can be no ‘sealed pattern’ in this kind of 
work. The only requirements that a scheme must fulfil are that 
it should serve the interests of the men and that it should not 
interfere with the interests of other men who are still in employ- 
ment. Given these preliminary requirements, everything depends 
on the personality of those who undertake the running of a 
scheme. If the men are handled in the right way there is no 
limit to the results that can be achieved. One of the sayings 
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attributed to Napoleon is: ‘ There are no bad soldiers. There 
are only bad colonels.’ This is essentially true of men all the 
world over, whether they be soldiers or civilians. What most of 
these men are looking for is a lead, and when they are given this 
the response is certain. 

There seems little doubt that a large part of our unemployment 
is due to improvement in machinery and in machine technique. 
One of the results of the depression has been to force harassed 
factory managers to overhaul their whole organisation with a view 
to reducing costs. The effect of this, in many cases, has been that 
staffs have been cut to a minimum. The permanent staff has 
been reduced to the men occupying ‘key’ positions. For the 
rest, the labour exchange can be relied on to supply as much 
unskilled labour as is required when the orders come in. Thus, 
in the South of England, where, unlike the North, whole trades 
have not been knocked out by the depression, factories tend to 
rely more and more for their labour requirements on a ‘ pool of 
labour ’ administered by the labour exchanges. The unfortunate 
men who find themselves in this pool have lost most of the contacts 
and affiliations on which they relied to supply the social side of 
their life. It would seem that the real place of this movement in 
the scheme of things is to provide them with the means of turning 
their enforced leisure to some useful purpose, and at the same 
time to provide them with a social centre where they can meet 
their fellows and make their friends. To get the best value out 
of this work it is essential to cultivate some kind of esprit de corps, 
and this is best done by means of organised games and sports. 
It is extremely unlikely that, even if the depression lifted 
to-morrow, this tendency towards a pool of labour would suddenly 
be reversed. That being so, I think it is not too much to say 
that this movement constitutes a social experiment of very real 
and far-reaching importance. 

B. T. REYNOLDs. 
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In August 1833 Parliament passed the famous Act abolishing 
slavery within the King’s dominions. The centenary suggests 
the need for some historical stock-taking and for weighing the 
achievements and the prospects of the humanitarian ideal. There 
will be a natural inclination, and up to a point a proper one, to 
dwell on the progress effected in and after that almost miraculous 
effort of our great-grandfathers. But it is equally important to 
remember that it has by no means been victory all along the line ; 
there have been reverses and withdrawals as well as advances. 

In 1841 it was calculated that there were just under 6,500,000 
slaves in Christian countries, and at least as many again in 
non-Christian countries. To-day it is estimated that there are 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 persons living in slavery. 
Numerically, a century of abolitionist struggle has succeeded in 
reducing the evil to something less than half its old dimensions. 
In the process it has induced most of the Governments of the 
civilised world to follow Britain’s example in putting at least a 
paper embargo on slavery and the slave-trade, although, sig- 
nificantly enough, the attempt to raise the whole question of 
‘securing the complete suppression of slavery in all its forms and 
of the slave trade by land and sea’ still meets with plenty of 
opposition in the Assembly of the League of Nations. Still, the 
campaign has, on the whole, shifted from a national to an inter- 
national basis. The opposition at the League has been over- 
ridden to this extent, that by an Assembly resolution of 1932 a 
permanent Anti-Slavery Commission, with which the United 
States is associated, was set up and stands pledged to carry on the 
campaign until its final objective is attained. So far so good. 
Here is solid improvement, and it is right to give full and grateful 
recognition to it. But it would be a grave mistake to suppose, as 
many are apt to, that the main battle is won, that the world has 
been made safe for a humanitarian ideal which must realise itself 
automatically with the mere lapse of time, and that it is now only 
a matter of mopping up outlying pockets of slavery in non- 
Christian areas whose backwardness the pundits of Geneva will 
gradually correct. 

VoL. CXIV—No. 678 201 H* 
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There is no need to stress the point, important though it is, 
that Geneva itself is dependent on organised and vocal opinion 
throughout the world. What does call for emphasis is that the 
abolition of slavery has been followed by an enormous spread of 
various types of serfdom, which, though not slavery, are closely 
analogous to it. The history during the last sixty or seventy 
years—of Polynesia, South America, China, India, and Africa— 
abounds with examples. To take Africa as a typical instance, it 
is no doubt true that some of the worst abuses which accompanied 
and followed the rape of the continent by European Powers in 
the ’eighties and nineties have been mitigated in recent years. 
In parts which have remained comparatively free from the bane 
of white settlement and capitalist exploitation some beginnings 
of an ordered system are being made. But up and down all 
Eastern and Southern Africa, except for parts of Uganda and 
Tanganyika, the bulk of the native populations lives in a state 
either of neo-feudal villeinage with a minimum of rights and a 
maximum of obligations, or of the rudest type of what Marx 
called wage-slavery. ‘If British policy in Africa has led to these 
results, the policies of other colonising Powers give no better 
grounds for complacency. The fact is that the reform of ‘ condi- 
tions analogous to slavery’ to-day constitutes a graver practical 
problem even than the abolition of what remains of slavery itself. 
The slavery question has passed into that of the whole treatment 
of subject races. The crucial problem is not that of getting non- 
Christian slave-owners to toe the Emancipators’ line ; it is the 
far more difficult one of purging the policies of conquering nations 
who regard themselves as apostles of enlightenment. 

It is not possible here to describe in detail the forms which 
the new native serfdom in Africa, for instance, assumes. But 
two characteristic examples may be given. For the first let us 
take the position of native labour in the Transvaal gold mines. 
Some two-thirds of the total labour force is in normal times either 
recruited or ‘ assisted ’"—+7.e., enlisted under some kind of pressure 
or enticement. At the mines themselves the workers are segre- 
gated under the strictest surveillance and, on the average, for 
ten months at a time in ‘compounds,’ which in many ways 
curiously resemble the ergastula, or slave-penitentiaries, of 
Augustan Rome. This unnatural arrangement leads to serious 
social evils which nice-minded people prefer to leave to the 
imagination rather than to discuss or to mend. The worker’s 
movements outside the mine premises are closely restricted by the 
pass system, and he is cut off from all the more desirable jobs and 
from any kind of progressive career by the ubiquitous colour 
. bar. Industrial organisation on trade union lines is a criminal 
offence. In the forty years which have seen the rise of South 
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Africa from backward agriculture to industrial prosperity the 
wages of native miners have markedly decreased, until their 
real wages to-day are worth roughly one-third of what they were 
in 1896. On the average, native wages are about one-eighth of 
those paid to white underground workers. The mines thus well 
illustrate the common rule of mixed societies in Africa, that the 
richer a country grows, the smaller becomes the native share of 
the increasing wealth. No doubt the main features of the Trans- 
vaal system will be reproduced in Kenya, if and when a gold- 
mining industry is established there on the lines contemplated 
by the Colonial Office. 

For the second example the Native Service Contract Act, 
passed by the South African Parliament in 1932, will serve. 
Before glancing at the provisions of this charter of slavery, as it 
has been called, it is well to mention that it is aimed directly at 
the large class of natives (numbering about two millions) who 
live either as squatters or labour tenants on European-owned 
farms in the Transvaal and Natal. It seeks to tie them to the 
land on which they are domiciled, as serfs, in the literal sense, of 
the owners. But coming as it does as the latest, though probably 
not the last, of a long series of steps designed to put control of 
the personal movements of natives in the hands of European 
employers and their representatives, it will have an important 
effect on the whole unskilled labour market, flooding it with 
labour it cannot absorb and still further depressing wages at a 
time when economic crisis has already driven thousands of rural 
natives to offer to work for nothing but their board and lodging. 

The Act makes every adult male native of the class mentioned 
liable to render unpaid service to his landlord for a period to be 
specified but not to exceed six months in each year. So long as 
this maximum is not exceeded, the owner is entitled to call upon 
his tenants for labour as and when he likes, and particularly at 
such intervals (e.g., a fortnight on and a fortnight off) as would 
make it impossible for them to go elsewhere in search of paid 
employment. Natives whose labour is surplus to the owner’s 
requirements are, on the other hand, to be driven out into the 
labour market by means of a tax of £5 a head a year in respect of 
adult males who shall not have rendered service on the farm for 
the full period specified. The object, of course, is to give the 
farmer the first refusal of all rural native labour outside the 
reserves, and to circulate what he does not need to other European 
employers so as to swell and cheapen the general supply. In 
terms of the Act no male native may be employed outside the 
farm on which he resides, unless he carries a document from the 
farmer permitting him to seek employment. Even then the 
employment may only last as long as the farmer cares to specify. 
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The Act, in a word, gives the farmer control over the time and 
movement of all his tenants and their dependants, and even 
empowers him to decide whether or not paid work should be open 
to them. True, it is technically an offence for a farmer to refuse 
to provide the required document in respect of a period for which 
a native is not legally obliged to render service to him ; but the 
onus of protecting himself is upon the native, who is in no position 
to litigate against his master, and knows well enough that, if he 
tries to do so, eviction at three months’ notice will be his only 
reward. 

A further singular provision is that the head of a native 
household can enter into a service contract on behalf of any 
member of his household under eighteen, whether male or female, 
and whether consenting or not. A principle of vicarious responsi- 
bility is thus reintroduced which is quite foreign to criminal law, 
and which was, as it happens, expressly illegalised by an Act 
previously passed at the instance of General Hertzog’s Govern- 
ment—the Masters and Servants Law (Transvaal and Natal) 
Amendment Act of 1926. But the present Act not only enables 
a native tenant to bind unwilling members of his family to 
service to a master ; it also enables the master to evict the entire 
native household if one of its members fails to fulfil the contract 
—even when the contract has been made for such member by 
someone else against his will. By providing also for the legal 
recognition of oral contracts the Act in effect gives the land- 
owner power to impose what terms he likes upon his labour 
tenants and all members of their families. Another section 
validates contracts making native boys and girls between the 
ages of ten and eighteen liable to any kind of work in any part of 
the Union. They are not merely to do farm work while living 
at home. A farmer will thus be able to buy a cheap strip of 
drought-stricken and malarial land, dump down on it as many 
native families as it will hold, and then draft this private pro- 
letariat, as required, to wherever he happens to be carrying on 
farming operations. This is already a fairly common practice 
among farmers of the high veld ; but the Act empowers them to 
compel a native to do that for which his consent has hitherto 
been necessary. What is more, there is nothing in the Act to 
prevent landowning companies and others from haling their 
younger tenants by force to the towns to work for their industrial 
concerns unpaid. The section is, of course, calculated to deprive 
farm natives as a class of effective schooling. It also deprives 
them of the benefit of existing legislation designed to protect 
child life. After all this, it is bathos to add that a breach of 
contract is a criminal offence, for the tenant but not for the 
owner, and punishable by imprisonment with hard labour. The 
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crime, one may note, consists not simply in failing to pay rent, 
but in failing to pay rent by means of personal labour in the 
landlord’s service. Brutality is added to mere oppression by the 
provision that if a native male ‘ appears to be’ under eighteen, 
he may be flogged in addition to any other penalties inflicted on 
him. Nothing is said of penalties for the employer, or of com- 
pensation for injured parties, when the employer fails of his 
obligations under a contract. 

The system of villeinage which the Native Service Contract 
Act seeks to consolidate and extend in South Africa is not peculiar 
to that country, though the exploiting interests may have acted 
with more hardihood there than in some other places. Its lead- 
ing principles are already enshrined in the various Masters and 
Servants Ordinances and related legislation and regulations 
which are in force in Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Kenya, and even 
Uganda and Tanganyika. Nor would it be difficult to quote 
parallels from Asia and South America. 

There is a rough truth in the judgment that, while the theory 
of society among the ancients presupposed slavery as the sub- 
merged foundation of civilised order, the presupposition of 
modern theory is that civilised communities are self-sustaining 
and their members free men, no matter what detailed encroach- 
ment by public authority on individual licence may be made for 
the sake of national discipline and co-ordination. But the truth 
is of limited application in respect of the moderns. Western 
man has never shown much compunction in imposing slavery on 
races which were neither white-skinned nor Christian. It may be 
said that since 1833 things can never be quite the same again, 
and that slavery, provided it is recognised as such, has become 
impossible under the rule of progressive peoples. The proviso is 
as important as the main clause, for the perceptual apparatus by 
which Europeans detect slavery in non-Europeans is not yet very 
sensitive. Doubtless racial tyranny, where it exists, is nowadays 
defended as being in the best interests of ‘ the natives.’ Osten- 
sibly that criterion is common to the modern slave-driver and 
the humanitarian alike. But its acceptance shows that the slave- 
driving spirit has lost its ingenuousness, not its strength. On the 
whole, Western civilisation sees nothing odd or undesirable in 
brown men, black men, yellow men, living in virtual slavery, 
and slavery to itself, as.long as their condition is not called slavery. 
The italics represent the chief psychological change effected by 
1833. Our ideas of who is naturally qualified for slavery may 
differ somewhat from those of the Greeks and Romans; we 
retain their foible of keeping one sociological theory for ‘ citizens ’ 
and another for ‘ barbarians.’ 

The progress of the Industrial Revolution and the colonising 
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activities of Western man in the hundred years since Emancipa- 
tion suggests that there is still little limit to the pain which men 
are willing to inflict on men for the sake of gain. The mere words 
‘Congo ’ and ‘ Putumayo’ are evidence enough. And, though in 
some aspects the Congo and Putumayo cases may have been 
exceptional, we should not forget that in their general character 
they were typical also ; they can be matched in all essentials by 
numerous examples from Queensland, British Africa, German 
Africa and Portuguese Africa, to go no further afield. Western 
civilisation is ‘ progressive’ in its command over Nature, but 
perhaps in no other way. Its restive collective egoism tends to 
assume more and more that the meat is more than the life. 
Nevertheless, the fact that exploitation admits a point at which 
brutality is liable to jeopardise profits implies the existence of a 
body of opinion which brutality is capable of shocking, and that 
this opinion is influential enough for exploitation to have to take 
it into account. This in turn implies that Western thought is 
still engaged in the age-long struggle towards a shift of emphasis 
which will afford full scope to the conception of what man can 
be in virtue of the elements, commonly called divine, that are 
immanent in his total nature. The history of civilisation is largely 
the record of the slow energising of this conception—its effort to 
win over, by its own plastic and persuasive stress, the heart and 
mind of mankind to its effective entertainment. Were human 
nature a fixed shape, cast in a final mould and containing no 
latent but unrealised possibilities, such an effort would evidently 
be doomed to failure from the start. Fortunately, the laws of 
Nature, including human nature, do not manifest themselves as 
static enactments imposing unalterable patterns on the course of 
events. Rather the laws themselves arise from the customary 
communal character—one might almost say the statistical 
character—of the occasions which exemplify them. Thus, as 
Plato taught and Professor Whitehead has reminded us, even 
human beings can play their part in ‘ conditioning nature by the 
inherent persuasiveness of ideas. . . . Progress consists in modify- 
ing the laws of nature so that the Republic on earth may conform 
to that Society to be discerned ideally by the divination of 
Wisdom.’ 

Plato’s theory of the soul included the belief that human 
nature comprises a divine character, which is rationality, and 
that man is essentially human just when and just because he is 
essentially divine. For the first time in the history of thought, as 
far as we know, the theory brought out into the clear light of 
intellectual apprehension moral premises that involve the con- 
clusive condemnation of slavery. It led straight to the Kantian 
doctrine that all rational beings, since they are capable of 
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morality, ought to be treated as ends, and never merely as means. 
What is historically more important, early Christianity recog- 
nised the Platonic theory’s kinship with its own profoundest 
impulses and quickly digested most of it. By that fusion were 
provided once for all a standard for measuring failure in human 
conduct and social organisation, and an accompaniment of 
enduring hope for every intuition of perfection. This standard 
and this hope together have acted as what Professor Whitehead 
calls the gadfly of civilisation. They have been, and in spite of 
all transient eclipses still are, 
a deep-hidden driving force that haunts 

The straining world from conscience’s first birth 

Through to the day of judgement ; it implants 

A critical, reforming discontent, 

Yet quickens life with the expansive bent, 

The transcendental quest for which it pants. 


The force of the new idea found no revolutionary application 
either in Plato’s time or in that of early Christianity. But it was 
at work partly as yeast slowly raising the dough, as it were, in 
secret, partly, after the manner of great ideas in their youth, as a 
virus conferring on society some immunity from the infection’s 
full attack. We may recall that St. Peter had a vision in Joppa, 
and on the following day visited Cornelius the centurion at 
Cesarea, to whom he bore witness how God had shown him that 
he should not call any man common or unclean. Peter became a 
strong opponent of the current racial and ceremonial prejudices 
of the Jews, and thereby split the nascent Church. During the 
whole life of the Roman Empire the idea was present as a potential 
threat to the existing order. So far as it was recognised as such, 
it no doubt called forth the natural repressionist reaction ; but 
also, by the critical activity of small groups of penetrating minds, 
it was effecting gradual changes in men’s notions of ethics, 
religion, politics, and law. 

In practice, the Roman world showed a strong general trend 
in the direction of cosmopolitanism and the supersession of class 
divisions and local and national antipathies. The circumstances 
of the age, as well as some phases of its spirit, were ripening 
mankind for the doctrine of universal brotherhood preached first 
by the Stoics at least as early as Cicero, and later by,Christianity. 
The attitude to animals is always an important test of the 
genuineness of humanitarianism ; and it is worth remembering 
that Plutarch, at the end of the first century A.D., was probably 
the first wholehearted champion of humanity to animals for its 
own sake and apart from any reference to the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis. The theory of a jus naturale, taking within its purview 
not only citizens and free men but all mankind and even all 
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animal life, arose as part of the Stoic philosophy. After Seneca, 
whose teaching on this point was influential among lawyers as 
well as philosophers, the notion of the natural and essential rights 
of human nature began perceptibly to affect both the interpreta- 
tion of the jus civile and the course of legislation. The jus 
naturale, regarded as an ideal, speculative type, even came to be 
held to deny the legality of slavery. 

Yet neither philosophers nor lawyers launched any abolitionist 
campaign. They dealt with the practical problem much as 
colonial Governments deal with forced labour to-day—safe- 
guarding rights to the weaker party here, placing restraints on 
the stronger there. They were minded to soften slavery, not to 
destroy it ; its necessity as the basis of all the civilisation they 
knew was too plain for them to dream of more radical steps. Even 
in the programme of Christianity political agitation for abolition 
found no place. Within the Church no distinction of bond and 
free was recognised, but slavery, gua social institution, was 
accepted in the same kind of spirit in which modern Africans 
accept labour-tenancy or wage-service to a European master— 
that is to say, as one of the things to be rendered to Cesar, part 
of the price to be paid for Roman government. Christianity seems 
to have gained a direct influence on law and policy in the empire 
only when Constantine publicly sanctioned it, and Theodosius 
declared it to be the State religion. And then its influence showed 
itself mainly in legislation in favour of Church property, extending 
with the powers and privileges of bishops, and, needless to say, 
proscribing pagan forms of worship. 

For the first thousand years of its life the Christian Church 
was rather a proselytising than a reforming force. It was intensely 
preoccupied with the effort first to convert the heathen and later 
to establish a theocratic order of society on the ruins of the 
Roman political system. Thus when in the eighth century a 
gradual extinction of slavery began in the Byzantine Empire, it 
was due not to religious effort or philosophic light but to economic 
causes—chiefly to oppressive taxation, that came to obliterate 
many old class distinctions and tended to assimilate the status 
of all the poor to a uniform serfdom, depressing the free and 
raising the bond toa level just above slavery. In the West, where 
the collapse of civilised order was more complete, social reform 
was out of the question during the Dark Ages. Slavery, more- 
Over, was a custom common to all the ‘ barbarians ’ who overran 
the western empire, so that their successes were unlikely to lend a 
stimulus to the spirit of natural right. 

By the time Europe emerged from the Dark Ages Christian 
ethics had won widespread recognition at least as an ideal of 
conduct. There was a diffused feeling that slavery was not a 
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proper condition for a Christian, and that therefore one Christian 
ought not to enslave another. This was hardly an advance, for 
the Greeks likewise had not cared to hold Greeks as slaves, and 
even the Koran declared that no Moslem should be a slave; but 
it testified to the survival in a very rough age of some sense of 
the dignity of human nature. It is interesting to remember that, 
when a thousand years later the eighteenth-century West Indian 
planter often refused to allow his negro slaves to be baptised from 
fear lest they should cease to be slaves on becoming Christians, 
learned counsel of the period advised that a warrant for the fear 
lay embedded somewhere in the antique recesses of the English 
common law. (This opinion was, however, contradicted by the 
Law Officers of the Crown in 1729.) We know that King Alfred 
made strenuous attempts to mitigate the rigour of Anglo-Saxon 
law on slavery and to prevent the slave from being sold out of his 
native land. When, too, William the Conqueror legislated against 
the slave trade, he was following both the example of earlier kings 
and the best conscience of his own none too squeamish time. A 
canon of the saintly Anselm at the beginning of the twelfth 
century even denounces slavery as such. 

In the Middle Ages the Christian Church stood for the crusade 
against the brute in man, and acquired merited honour as the 
interpreter of ‘the grander intuitions.’ But, in spite of the 
obstinate refusal of the end of the world to come about, the 
Church retained much of the eschatological spirit of early Chris- 
tianity. Its concern was rather with the drama of human salva- 
tion than with individual personality. In its view the social 
hierarchy was God-ordained, and its inequalities were of little 
moment compared with the equality of all men in their strife 
after a place in the heavenly kingdom. Poverty and hardship 
were sacred in themselves. Not that medieval Christian demo- 
cracy was everywhere prepared to condone slavery or even 
serfdom ; it was many-sided enough to contain elements both of 
speculative boldness and levelling enthusiasm, which led, in fact, 
to widespread social unrest in the fourteenth century. But kings, 
magnates, and ecclesiastics contrived to compose their differences 
sufficiently to suppress those early communistic stirrings. We 
should remember, too, that even in Norman times the class of 
slaves in England had been vanishing rapidly, largely owing to 
economic causes comparable to those which had been at work in 
the Byzantine Empire. Personal slavery was extinct before the 
fourteenth century, and the spur of economic advantage had 
begun the gradual commutation of servile offices and rents in 
kind for money rents, which was to abolish by the time of the 
later Tudors even the distinction between villein and freeman. 
But the later Middle Ages were destined to be an era of 
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setback, not of growth, for humanitarianism. When the Church 
elected to crush Lollardy rather than absorb it, it ranged itself 
definitely on the side of reaction, and became thenceforward more 
a conservative than a creative agency. With the suppression of 
the peasants’ movement in Richard II.’s reign the struggle of the 
medieval spirit towards democracy and freedom finally failed. 
On the Continent the spiritual power showed little sign of recovery 
from the exhaustion and loss of prestige which its long contest 
with the imperial house of Hohenstaufen in the thirteenth century 
had cost it. Throughout Europe the Church was slowly abdicating 
from spiritual leadership during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, and sinking back into a life of privilege unbalanced by 
function—the kind of idolatry that consists in the acceptance of 
prevalent ideas. The old dream of united Christendom was giving 
way to new notions of national self-sufficiency, and the medieval 
conception of a nation as a moral unit playing its part as a pious 
member of the human family to the Machiavellian conception 
of an international anarchy in which each group scrambled for 
aggrandisement at the expense of the rest. The way was being 
cleared for the Reformation and for the lusty paganism, the 
adventurous greed, of the Renaissance. 

With the Renaissance the modern world begins to take shape 
—the world of big business, standardised production, wholesale 
trade, ocean-going shipping, capitalist finance, banking and credit 
systems, violent fluctuations in the value of money, large-scale 
pauperism, glutted labour markets, and perpetual unemployment. 
It is significant that colonial expansion and the negro slave trade 
enter the stage at the same time. While humanitarian rationalism 
was being translated into practical politics by Akbar in India, its 
dwindling band of champions in Europe—men like Erasmus and 
Thomas More—were seeing their ideas steadily submerged beneath 
the flowing tide of acquisitive materialism. . The nations of the 
West accepted the status of slaves of their destiny and play- 
things of blind forces. Commercial morality began to displace 
Christian ethics as the accepted criterion of conduct. The Pro- 
testant Churches, soon sliding into the same idolatrous courses to 
which the fifteenth century had seen the pre-Reformation Church 
given over, devoted their energies chiefly to ecclesiastical politics, 
dogmatic quarrels, and the persecution of their critics. 

The first reaction against the Renaissance spirit took the 
crabbed and fascistic form of Puritanism. The epoch of Puri- 
tanism’s political triumphs proved, on the whole, barren and 
destructive. But it made an enduring impression on the mentality 
of the English people by reintroducing a temper of moral earnest- 
ness which gave promise of beneficial social results, if ever it 
should find an adequate intellectual base to work from. Such a 
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base was eventually afforded by the sceptical, humanitarian 
movement of the eighteenth century, under whose egis the notions 
of freedom, brotherhood, and the dignity of man re-emerged into 
self-assertive life. It was, primarily, a French movement (Vol- 
taire and Rousseau were its most notable intellectual leaders, 
and the French Revolution was its practical climax) ; but it was 
directly descended from English thought of the previous century 
as represented by such philosophers as Bacon, Newton and Locke, 
and it was in England that its effects in relation to slavery in the 
legal sense were first seen. Coincident with the age of reason and 
the rights of man, or close on its heels, came the beginnings of a 
formidable emotional revival. This in its turn became specialised 
in a wide range of forms from the Wesleyan movement, through 
various types of philanthropy, to romance in art. After two 
generations of ferment Western man for the first time braced 
himself to face squarely and candidly the question of slavery. 
Abolition was carried, as one of the first acts of the reformed 
Parliament in England, on a wave of thought and feeling, to 
whose raising the cross-winds of ‘ perfectibilitarians,’ Quakers, 
Catholics, and evangelicals had all, some consciously, some 
unconsciously, contributed. At long last the seminal Logos, the 
speculations of the Platonic school upon the function and status 
of the human soul, fruited in effective action ; at long last, the 
first social objective to which they had always pointed was carried. 
This partial reconstruction of the sociological premises of civilisa- 
tion had been a labour of more than two thousand years. So 
tenacious is privilege, so slow the spread of understanding among 
mankind. 

But abolition, as we have seen, is no more than the beginning 
of humanitarianism’s task. How does our own time stand in 
relation to the more difficult and arduous work ahead? Is the 
humanitarian ship making headway, or lying becalmed, or even 
breaking up on the rocks of hostile criticism ? 

It is plain enough that the winds and waves on which emanci- 
pation reached port a hundred years ago have long since spent 
themselves. To the modern generation, roughly shorn of so 
many illusions, most manifestations of the romantic spirit are 
suspect, if not discredited. It inherits, too, many of the doubts 
as to the Platonic and Christian bases of social theory which 
were put forward by disinterested thought at the very time when 
the triumph of the Emancipators seemed to warrant the hope 
that those bases might at last be taken into regular use as prac- 
tical guides of public policy. The doubts in question represented 
a genuine novelty in human modes of thinking. The Platonic- 
Stoic-Christian conceptions had certainly never been whole- 
heartedly acted upon, and were from age to age regarded as 
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impracticably exacting for workaday mankind. But the opposi- 
tion to them had arisen, not from intellectual conviction, but 
from the self-seeking of vested interests or from mere weakness 
of the flesh. In no age from Cicero onwards had the best con- 
temporary thought been concerned to question them as an 
ultimate social ideal. They had always provided an unshaken 
principle of reform, and had been fruitful of a spirit of idealist 
censure of any and every status quo. With the transformation of 
thought by modern science they began to be brought under 
cumulative criticism. 

In the eighteenth century all notions of the human soul divine 
had been traversed by such thinkers as Hume and Condillac— 
by Condillac with his definition of personality as a stream of 
sensations plus the ability to say ‘me,’ and by Hume with his 
doctrine of the mind as a bundle of detached perceptions, united 
by no underlying substance constituting personal identity. 
These views were a direct challenge to evangelicalism and an 
indirect defence of slavery ; for there seems to be no particular 
point in saving a mere series of separate impressions for immortal 
life, and no particular reason why one such series should not be 
related to another as master to slave. True, the emotional 
revival happened in spite of Condillac and Hume. But as the 
nineteenth century wore on the type of teaching with which their 
names were associated sprang into renewed importance as a 
reinforcement of certain scientific ideas then beginning to take 
the field, and of the prevalent political economy of unchecked 
competition. That political economy has been well described as 
the mysticism of Pangloss—‘ Give each man’s selfishness its 
head, and trust to God. Do not hinder Nature in her work, 
and all will be for the best.’ It erected free competition into a 
sacrosanct principle with a magical self-adjusting character by 
virtue of which an internecine war of individual private interests 
should carry society towards the common good more swiftly 
and certainly than any plan of benevolence or altruism conceived 
in the interest of the whole. As an example of the superstitious 
awe with which this principle was regarded and of the fantastic 
applications which it sometimes found, one remembers Lord 
John Russell’s refusal to allow corn to be carried to Ireland by 
ships of the Navy at the time of the Black Famine on the ground 
that it was undesirable for the Government to interfere with the 
legitimate interests of shipowners. By a neat device of Nature’s 
providence, so the belief ran, casualties trodden underfoot in the 
competitive arena ceased to form a social problem, and therefore 
had no claim upon the attention of statesmanship. There is in 
such ideas an obvious kinship with the uncomfortable law of 
Malthus that the mass of the population must always tend to 
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sink below the margin of bare subsistence, and with the bio- 
logical law of natural selection, which seemed, to popular thought, 
to say that all progress depends on the crushing out of less- 
favoured species. All these strands of thought, combined with 
modern notions of heredity derived from the schools of Galton 
and Mendel and complicated by the patterns of emotion they 
set up, tended to take the sting out of the secular ideal of demo- 
cratic brotherhood. The main conclusion to which they appeared 
to point was that there is or ought to be (as, indeed, Hume 
had claimed) no such passion as love of mankind as such, since 
it could only issue in hopeless attempts to obstruct the work 
of that discriminating and omnipotent scavenger, Evolution. 
They, or ignorant perversions of them, have been fastened on 
with avidity ever since by white men living in contact with 
coloured races. 

No doubt this whole trend of thought has undergone much 
qualification at the hands of later scientists. There is probably 
no necessary conflict between science and humanitarianism, and 
the former may in time itself furnish the solvent of the current 
opposition to the latter. The latest emphasis of biology, for 
example, is perhaps on the literal consanguinity of all animal life 
including mankind, and suggests that there is little foundation 
for such a thing as race at all among human beings in any but a 
very general and superficial sense. But however much the intel- 
lectual defences of the old Victorian attitude may have been 
undermined, the attitude itself is still much with us. The faith 
of modern Governments may be fairly summarised by saying 
that humanitarianism is a good image to pay lip-service to on the 
day of rest, but not a sound guide to action throughout the week. 
This faith finds an ally in the peculiar emotional state of our 
generation—disenchanted, nerve-exhausted, old. The Methodism 
of the Wesleys, in helping to produce the final effective force that 
made slavery impossible—impossible, I mean, as long as it was 
publicly recognised as slavery and did not apply to men of 
colour—brought to society a kind of hope, a kind of emotional 
release, a kind of spiritual insight, qualities in which our own 
time of bitter mental struggle and straining vision is con- 
spicuously lacking. Men are not likely to give their best attention 
to the civilisation of others when they are scared to death that 
their own may disappear down the drain at any moment. 

The humanitarian movement is part of the whole movement 
towards democracy and freedom ; it must fail or succeed accord- 
ing to their failure or success. We have seen democracy fall on 
evil days since the war which was to strike off its fetters for ever. 
The seedling freedom has in many places been choked by the 
rank growth of authoritarianism, and dictatorship of one kind or 
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another has become almost the order of the day. Racial and class 
intolerance no longer bothers to wear a furtive air. Perhaps these 
things are only the modern counterpart of anti-Jacobin reaction, 
and only temporary impediments to the march of democracy. 
But they are not encouraging omens for subject peoples. If we 
want to find encouragement, we shall have to look beyond the 
specialised tendencies of the day to more general modern atti- 
tudes which have as yet produced few concrete results of import- 
ance—to the general movement towards social and international 
co-ordination, to the belief, so far as it exists, in man’s power to 
plan his own future, to control the environment that he himself 
creates, and to adapt society consciously to it—the belief, in a 
word, ‘in the value of constructive effort based on exact study 
of human nature.’ The future not only of subject races but of all 
civilisation depends on that belief becoming effective in the sphere 
of action. Our generation has a clear duty to pursue the study 
and to persist in the effort. Conditions do not favour the achieve- 
ment in our time of any results so striking as those of the Emanci- 
pators a century ago, but it is perhaps possible to keep alive some 
sensitiveness of the European conscience in relation to subject 
races. We can at least approach those races, not, like our fathers, 
as swaggering lords of creation, but with the humility demanded 
by the complexity of the problems they present. Yet humility 
should not mean quietism. The need for reforming energy is as 


great to-day as it ever was. 


LEONARD BARNES. 
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WHAT OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT? 


By one of those coincidences that give a lifted horizon to history, 
and, as from a hill-top below which the near or distant drift of 
cloud has dispersed, that offer to us an unexpected view of many 
neighbouring shires, the year 1933 is the centenary of two 
apparently different (but, in their origin, not wholly different) 
movements. On July 14, 1833, the Rev. John Keble preached 
at Oxford the sermon from which the beginning of the Oxford 
Movement is generally dated. In the same year, according to 
the English version—the American one may be equally authentic 
but does not concern us here—Mr. Richard Turner, an artisan 
of Preston, addressed a meeting on the virtue of temperance in’ 
which he affirmed that ‘ nothing but tee-tee-total’ abstention 
from wine and beer ‘ would do.’ The common ground of both 
homilies was a protest. Richard Turner thus launched the 
heresy of teetotalism, and John Keble, whose sermon was pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ National Apostasy,’ started the series 
of Tracts for the Times, which gave rise to the term Tractarian 
for his sympathisers. The object of these Tracts was to arouse 
the Church of England from its Erastian slumber, to recover a 
great memory that had almost disappeared, and to return, 
within the fold of Anglicanism, to its refreshing source in the 
tradition of Catholicity which the Tractarians held to inhere in 
the reformed Church of England. 

In the industrial slums around him Richard Turner protested 
against the drunkenness that seemed the only respite of the 
swarming proletarians, men (the word means) who serve the 
State, ‘not with property, but with offspring’; and, in his 
natural horror, he confused the abuse of a good thing with the 
Good itself. The protest of John Keble was better founded and 
more subtle, since but few dignitaries held the then prevailing 
torpor of the Anglican Church to be a good, and its Erastianism 
was defended, mainly, on the ground of political expediency. 
The consequence was that the whole Establishment was aroused 
by the sermon on ‘ National Apostasy,’ and the Tractarians who 
wrote and who read the Tracts for the Times that followed 
started the Oxford Movement with a fair wind, though a con- 
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science, after its first prick, often, as the Tractarians were soon 
to find, yields to irritation, and irritation in its turn becomes 
critical of the goad that has pricked it awake. No movement 
is proved to be genuine until it encounters, and survives, opposi- 
tion, and the Oxford Movement was no exception to this rule. 
Having a beginning, a middle, and an end not yet reached—for 
its epilogue, at any rate, is still being played in England—the 
story necessarily has the interest of a drama. This, and not the 
temporal fact of its centenary, is the mainspring of the present 
celebration, to which the number of books published on the 
occasion have properly contributed. Here we select four,! not 
necessarily the best, but undoubtedly the most varied and 
comprehensive, and among the most interesting. 

The first thing to know about a man is his ruling motive or 
religion, and, if he professes no religion, his philosophy ; for this 
will explain not only his judgments and his descriptions, but will 
be implicit in every word that he writes, will be the vital current 
of his rhythm, and so, in the end, will determine posterity’s 
opinion of him. In the words of the great Buffon, which were 
the finest passage of translation that the modern Samuel Butler, 
not always a happy translator, ever penned : 


Style is the only passport to posterity . . . for range of information, 
knowledge of details, novelty of discovery are of a volatile essence and 
fly off readily into other hands that know better how to treat them. The 
matter is foreign to the man, and is not of him; the manner is the man 
himself.? 


Before, then, we consider the three writers who recount the 
still fascinating story of the Oxford Movement and of its makers— 
for the style of Newman may be assumed known at this point— 
their ruling motives should be stated. Mr. Lewis May is a man 
of Catholic sympathies, who writes beautiful prose, and who sees 
the logical progress of the Oxford Movement, in its three phases 
of Tractarianism, Ritualism, and Anglo-Catholicism, to lead to 
Rome. Mr. Faber is careful not to define his own position, but 
his preface tells us all we need to know in these words : 


My own point of view . . . I neither define nor defend. Such as it is, 
it belongs not so much to me personally as to my generation. . . . The 
Tractarians were determined to have something, which we have accus- 


1 The Oxford Movement: A Layman’s Estimate, by J. Lewis May: The 
Bodley Head (10s. 6d.) ; Oxford Apostles: A Character Study, by Geoffrey 
Faber: Faber & Faber (15s.); The Oxford Movement (1833-1933), by Shane 
Leslie: Burns Oates & Washbourne (5s.) ; Tract Ninety, by John Henry Newman 
—teprint of 1841 edition, with an Historical Commentary by A. W. Evans, 
D. Litt. : Constable (6s.). 

* Evolution Old and New, by Samuel Butler—Shrewsbury edition, p. 67: 
Cape. 
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tomed ourselves to do without—certainty upon the terms and the purpose 
of their earthly apprenticeship. 
Except that this ‘we’ identifies rather rashly the author with 
Everyman, it is enough. Mr. Shane Leslie is a Roman Catholic 
interested in the whole epoch, and with an eye beyond the 
personalities—these are Mr. Faber’s chosen quarry—for the 
literature, the architecture, the various manifestations of which 
the ecclesiastical was only one. Mr. May writes musically, 
Mr. Faber with pleasant ease, Mr. Shane Leslie with sweeping 
generalisation, starred, sometimes annoyingly, with epigrams 
that kindle more heat than warmth! Mr. May describes a move- 
ment and its after-effect on ourselves. Mr. Faber analyses, with 
some aid from current psychology, the characters of the chief 
actors. Mr. Leslie, whose book is the shortest, has written an 
historical essay, ending with the present but glancing, as becomes 
an historian, back into the ‘ seedbed of the past.’ That three men 
of this quality, this difference, and this variety of approach 
should have been inspired by the same Movement proves that 
it is still alive with interest, but to all three the magnet itself is 
the character and the fortunes of Newman, though it is doubtful 
whether, except in dramatic quality, he was really more ‘ interest- 
ing ’ than Pusey, to whom even Mr. Faber, despite his sympathetic 
curiosity, gives less than his due, because, no doubt, the man who 
stays at home is less fascinating to the aloof spectator than the 
adventurer with his set-backs, his triumphs, and his wanderings. 
Historically, at all events, and not only from the Anglican point 
of view, Pusey was the noblest Roman of them all, and this 
centenary reminds us once more that all parties have agreed to 
neglect the greatest English Churchman of the nineteenth century. 
This is not a matter of opinion. It is a fact that can be 
proved. Pusey supported the awakening in its infancy. He 
remained its chief pillar in its crises. He stuck to his place till 
his death. Anyone who wishes to know what the Anglican 
position is, what the Church of England teaches on any contro- 
versial question, what learning it has to support its claims, must 
still go, first of all, to Edward Bouverie Pusey to find out. With- 
out him, the departing example of Newman would have turned 
into a landslide. Without him, Anglican theology might have 
collapsed. This needs to be said, not to underrate the claims of 
anybody else, nor to exaggerate his own, but to repair the strange 
neglect with which his services to learning and to his Church 
have been recompensed. The Roman Catholics complain because, 
they say, his logic always jibbed at the last fence. The Anglicans 
ignore him because they are more interested in the fortunes of 


* Pusey’s services to the Oxford Movement are summarised in Dr. A. W. 
Evans’ succinct, but full and scholarly, Commentary to Tract Ninety. 
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their parties than in the man without whom these parties would, 
probably, never have agreed to differ, but would have gravitated, 
outside Anglicanism altogether, to the opposite extremes of 
Roman Catholicism and Dissent. With Pusey at the helm in all 
weather, not even Newman’s departure split the English Church ; 
but during rough weather, what passenger thinks of the pilot, or 
remains to thank him when calmer waters have been reached ? 
The only infinite capacity of mortal man is for ingratitude. 

The briefest and most amusing example of the condition into 
which Anglicanism had relapsed at the date of Keble’s sermon is 
to be found in a forgotten novel, called (if I mistake not) A 
Bachelor in the Albany, or, perhaps it was another of the series 
which Elkin Mathews and Marrot reissued for our delight a year 
or two ago. In this novel a comely Dean, with the waist still 
called apsidal in clerical circles, was choosing for himself a crest. 
The design he fixed upon was ‘a porpoise couchant.’ No one 
will think this choice unhistorical in spirit who reads what our 
three authors have to tell us of those times. They all give 
descriptions—perhaps the best is Mr. May’s—which only distance 
makes amusing, but which to men with a social conscience—and 
among the Evangelicals (from whom the most typical Tractarians 
derived) such a conscience was characteristic—was a scandal. 
The keynote of the situation, Erastian in structure and inert by 
custom, was sounded in Keble’s sermon,‘ which deserves reprinting 
just as much as the no less mentioned but rarely quoted Tract 
Ninety. This we have here, and to its reasoning, as Dr. A. W. 
Evans and Mr. May severally remind us, can be traced that 
quality of Newman’s mind which induced the hasty pamphlet of 
Charles Kingsley, and led Newman to reply with the famous 
answer of the Apologia. 

Since, to all of our trio, Newman is the hero of the Oxford 
Movement, we must concentrate, with some reserves, upon him, 
and particularly upon Mr. Faber’s analysis of his character, since 
this is both the most exterior and the most detailed. More than 
three-quarters of Mr. Faber’s book are devoted to the twelve years 
from Keble’s sermon in 1833 until Newman’s departure in 1845; 
but the analysis begins earlier, at the beginning, in Newman’s 
infancy, as a thorough analysis should. First, however, for those 
reserves which have kept, and still keep, some of Newman’s warm 
admirers on this side of idolatry. The reasons are three, and can 
be stated succinctly: (1) The flavour of Evangelicalism, which 
he never quite lost, is not congenial to those who cannot help 
shrinking from the mollific lachrymosity of this particular 
Evangel. (2) The strain of the spinster in his being, the strain 
that made Matthew Arnold (in his unpoetical moments) remind 


“ See an interesting reference and quotation by Dr. Evans, op. cit. 
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us sometimes of a governess on the brink of a chill, and made 
Newman remind us, in his less heroic moments, of a governess 
suffering from scruples and from being ‘ misunderstood.’ (3) The 
temper of his mind, in which was blended emotion, feminine in 
quality, with the subtlety of reasoning of a legalist. This last is 
often called casuistry by those too dull themselves to follow fine 
distinctions appreciatively. Tract Ninety itself turns, confessedly, 
upon a legal principle—that, namely, a will, or other legal 
instrument, must be interpreted according to its words, and not 
according to the intentions of its signatory. Now has there been 
anyone whose mind embraced these normally contradictory 
tendencies so jointly and so severally as Newman’s? Has there 
been a man who could appreciate all of them equally in Newman 
himself ? Do not his warmest admirers, in fact, emphasise those 
strains in the blend that they like, and, unconsciously perhaps, 
ignore or ‘ sublimate ’ the others ? 

These questions are worth asking, because it is only fair to 
Mr. Faber to preface any remarks upon his book with the admis- 
sion, and the emphasis, of the complexity confronting him. This 
was the attraction to him, the attraction of the ‘ problem’ ; but, 
like a persuasive man, he does not posit the problem at the 
beginning. He leads the reader into the maze so that the interest 
of being extracted from it may be shared by the reader. Ina long 
book, that is the right method. In a short criticism of the book, 
the summary of a short-cut is ineluctable. Mr. Faber’s intending 
readers may be assured that he holds our interest unfailingly, lest 
in this summary too much of that interest should escape. With 
as much restraint as the present writer can manage—for he does 
not share Mr. Faber’s philosophy of agnosticism, and thinks, in 
fact, that the analysis is often wrecked by its intrusion—the 
following is an outline of the diagnosis that Mr. Faber has 
suggested : 


As in all careful studies of character, the child needs careful 
study first of all. John Henry Newman, born in 1801, was the 
eldest of six children—three boys and three girls. His father was 
a banker, an amiable man of the world, who lived till 1824, and 
his mother was a French Huguenot by descent. She much admired 
John’s practical capacity, and her religious temper gave his 
‘plastic and tenacious’ mind an enduring stamp. Her manner 
was gentle ; her will of metal ; her opinions not subject to change. 
He seemed very fond of her, but he recovered quickly from her 
death. He loved his suburban surroundings at Ham, as he did 
later the chapel of Trinity College at Oxford, and Mr. Faber finds 
curious Newman’s remark that his reason went with the Gothic, 
his heart with the Grecian. His mother imposed a ‘ moral 
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pattern ’ on him, and her preoccupation with his perfectibility 
may have distorted his growth. His fundamental masculine 
instincts were cauterised.’ He was not ‘an ordinary boy, nor a 
whole man,’ and proved a ‘ broken reed’ as a leader. His inner 
life belonged to an ideal world. Mr. Faber finds his whole story, 
not a pilgrimage, but a difficult emotional progress, in which 
intellectual processes were secondary. His rational processes 
were decided by the ‘ transfer of emotional rather than of logical 
weight.’ He became most nearly a complete man during his 
Oxford campaign. He was very egocentric, and in this quality 
his passionate treasuring of the past was rooted. At school, 
though he rode to please his father, he played no games. He was 
not unhappy; only shy. He needed friends, and one special 
friend, but was always rather sought than seeking. At school, 
besides his music, he wrote magazines, composed the words and 
the tunes of an opera, penned a satire, and founded an order, of 
which one of his brothers saw the natural issue in his subsequent 
submission to Rome. He was a grave and philosophical boy, but 
not absorbed by religion until he was fifteen, previous to which 
he had been reading sceptical writers, like Paine and Voltaire, 
with pleasure. Then he suddenly felt ‘ turned round ’ by divine 
grace, and soon after had a (technically incomplete) experience 
of ‘conversion.’ The Rev. Walter Mayers was the influential 
person, and Mr. Faber asks what would have happened if the 
youngster had met, say, Godwin instead. Mr. Mayers furnished 
Calvinistic books, the logic of which fascinated Newman, and 
Thomas Scott was the means whereby Newman came to appre- 
hend the dogma of the Trinity. His growth is summarised thus: 


The foundations of his character had been laid in infancy; they had 
never been disturbed. . . . All the sap, which might have nourished his 
instincts, was diverted into the exceptionally rapid growth of his mind. 
. . - Later on he came to distrust the Calvinistic system, as he came to 
distrust all ‘ paper logic.’ . . . He insisted that ‘ it is the concrete being 
that reasons . . . the whole man moves; paper logic is but the record 
of it.’ This was a later, richer conception of reason. 

What happened to him in 1816, then, was scarcely a conversion, though 
it was something equally definite, startling, and fatal [my italics]. It was 
the sudden concurrence and conjunction of the two halves of his conscious 
self—intellect and feeling. The impressions of dogma squared exactly with 
his instinctive attitude. Once interlocked the two could never be separated 
again. 


Whatever we think of this, Mr. Faber adds, ‘ it meant that all 
hope of any further development of the non-rational side of his 
nature was at an end. . . . The ‘whole man moved.” What 
was the cause of the movement ? That is the riddle of Newman’s 
career. It was not a movement of the reason, dragging the 
feelings with it; it was far more a movement of the feelings, 
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justified by reason.’ Again, ‘all the resources of his intellect 
were employed throughout his life to protect’ a ‘dream from 
destruction.’ The ‘maldevelopment of his instincts’ is em- 
ised, and it is suggested that, had he passed adolescence 
without falling under the influence either of ‘ religious dogma’ 
or of ‘ Godwinian rationalism,’ reason and feeling might have 
quarrelled and produced Confessions rather than the Apologia. 
That may stand, I trust, as a fair graph of the analytical 
scheme at the basis of Mr. Faber’s book. It is, of course, 
developed as the drama proceeds, but all that follows is the 
author’s attempt to apply it, and to enrich it, in the light of 
Newman’s subsequent experiences. The author, being keenly 
interested in his man and in his theory, conveys this interest to 
ourselves, and, were there room, the present writer would enjoy 
the attempt to continue this summary to its conclusion. One 
could not say as much of every long book! The whole is carefully 
tied to the ground of facts and documents, and I do not recall a 
rival study of Newman’s character of livelier interest to those 
present-day readers who share its author’s ‘ uncertainty ’ of mind. 


The evidence, as I have tried to indicate, is well chosen and 
arranged, but an uneasy feeling remains about the adequacy of 
the method of interpretation, and this some of us will question 
when the method notes a puzzle that suggests no huge difficulty 


to ourselves. Let us look at the method for a moment. In the 
first place, it treats every human being as a specimen, as a ‘ case,’ 
but, since health is of its nature an unstable equilibrium, modest 
departures from the normal are normal themselves. Consequently, 
to measure them by a theoretical standard, of which we have no 
human example among the great, is to import a certain, though 
unwitting, distortion into every analysis. The real question is, 
how far did every subject of such analysis succeed in maintaining 
the unstable equilibrium which is the very nature of life and 
health ? For example, some crisis, both emotional no less than 
physical, is usual at puberty or in early adolescence, and to 
emphasise the ‘ crisis ’—without emphasising its inevitability— 
is to import an air of disease into the normal experience of human 
growth. Newman, Mr. Faber seems to imply, had an unusual 
dose of femininity, though this infusion is habitual among men 
of genius in poetry and letters, and he suggests that the animal 
nature of Newman was stifled by the ‘ moral pattern’ that Mrs. 
Newman imposed on the boy. The latter is, surely, a question 
of degree. The birth of moral passion is common enough in the 
adolescence of men of genius, to whom Mr. Faber frankly admits 
Newman to belong, and we have, therefore, to inquire whether 
this was over-developed in Newman. That must be a matter of 
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opinion, but it is, I fancy, the limitation of Mr. Faber’s philosophy 
that makes him imply the presence of moral passion to be queer. 
We are told that Newman was not ‘an ordinary boy’ nor ‘a 
whole man,’ which is arguable, of course, of every genius; but 
would Mr. Faber, like some fashionable psychologists, have us 
regard all men of genius to be diseased ? He would hesitate, I 
think, to go so far as that, for, having written verses himself, he 
must be familiar with Blake’s joke—who, then, on these terms, 
would be sane! Presumably only a materialist, who is himself a 
stunted man. But this method of analysis, being the favourite 
method of men of the materialist philosophy, is rarely applied 
by them to their own type: the intellectual cripple. 

That Newman was egocentric may be admitted ; but then all 
men begin by being this, and your man of genius is known by 
his gradual transcendence of egoism, which becomes merged in 
simpler things, though a varying degree thereof will remain in 
everyone who falls short of heroism or (to use a more precise old 
word) of hoiiness—of whole, or complete, growth. The growth of 
Newman, we are told, was ‘not a pilgrimage but a difficult 
emotional progress, in which intellectual powers were secondary ’ ; 
but does this tally with the further remark, also quoted above, 
that the sap, which might have nourished his instincts, was 
diverted into the ‘exceptionally rapid growth of his mind’? 
Surely, both his intellectual and his emotional powers continued 
to develop; but the emotional will seem the more decisive to 
anyone who rejects religion, since, to such persons, religion always 
seems a merely emotional affair. This interpretation of the 
present diagnosis further seems to be borne out by the adjective 
fatal (quoted, with italics added, above) that is applied to New- 
man’s conversion—however incomplete. Here is that sentence, 
again: ‘ What happened to him in 1816, then, was scarcely a 
conversion, though it was something equally definite, startling, 
and fatal.’ Newman was converted to a form of Christianity in 
his sixteenth year. Is it ‘fatal’ to become a Christian? Is 
Christianity so bad as all that ? 

Mr. Faber quotes Newman’s later sayings that ‘ it is the con- 
crete being that reasons,’ that ‘the whole man moves,’ and he 
asks, ‘ What was the cause of the movement? That is the riddle 
of Newman’s career’ (page 21). The answer found by Mr. Faber 
to the core of the problem in his book is this, the next sentence 
in it: ‘It was not a movement of the reason, dragging the 
feelings with it; it was far more a movement of the feelings, 
justified by reason ’; but, he goes on, 


though the feelings moved, they did not develop. In his old age he was 
still substantially the child who walked with God at Ham and dreamed 
that his brother-angels were hiding themselves from him. All the resources 
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of his intellect were employed throughout his life to protect that dream 
from destruction. 


That is admirably clear. The letter of the argument applies to 
the dream of Newman’s boyhood, but the implication is that 
Christianity itself is a dream. That is the meaning of such ' 
‘uncertainty.’ 

Without discussing that interesting implication, may there 
not be a simpler alternative explanation of this ‘riddle’ ? 
Newman gravitated to the Church of Rome, and Mr. Faber is at 
one with Mr. May in finding this to have been the ‘ logical’ 
conclusion of his ‘initial direction.’ If so, then, perhaps, if 
Newman had been born and bred in the communion in which he 
ended, all would have been well with him, made as he was. This 
seems to be the answer to the riddle, and it makes the problem of 
his life to consist in the plight of one who was born in what to him 
was exile, and who, only after many difficulties, found his way 
to the place where he was meant to be. If this be just, then the 
problem is simplified to the struggle of a man with circumstances, 
in their origin beyond his control, but in their issue the 
achievement of his faculties. What could be healthier ? 

No one has made us more interested in the riddle than Mr. 
Faber, who has reconnoitred the ground with precision and care, 
and has spared no pains to convey to us, patiently and clearly, 
the evidence and the arguments on which his own opinion rests. 
From the heart of his book, which we have ventured to isolate 
for the scrutiny that it deserves, the rest of the interpretation 
proceeds, and if the reader does not so much enjoy the studies 
of Pusey and of Hurrell Froude, of Keble (to whom, I think, he 
fails in justice, for some ‘ thoughts’ can be found in The Christian 
Year), of the Noetics of Oriel, and of Bishop Hampden, it is 
chiefly because these are subsidiary to the central figure. The 
human element in the fascinating drama is made fascinating to 
us, and we must not complain because, to this author, it is all 
about a dream which he does not happen to take seriously. 

Of the other two writers, Mr. May is the more attracted by 
the men, Mr. Leslie by the Movement that they initiated. The 
flaw in Mr. May’s book, so rich in its sympathy, so generous in its 
temper, so logical in its end, is that the latter half, dealing with 
the later men, with the Ritualists and with the Anglo-Catholics, 
is rather sketchy—I mean in length. Since the two latter of the 
three phases of the Oxford Movement are included, and justly 
included, in his scheme, should not such characters as Dolling and 
Stanton, for example, be discussed less cursorily? There is no 
doubt, however, that his book is the most likely to be loved of 
the three. Mr. Faber stirs our curiosity, Mr. Leslie our historic 
sense ; Mr. May, touching on both of these, reaches our hearts, and 
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perhaps this quality of his makes the music of his prose. It isa 
fecunda quies to read him. Possibly he simplifies a shade too 
much, for example in his epilogue, which asks, in effect, what the 
issue of the Oxford Movement, still unfinished, is to be? The 
‘fruition’ that Mr. May foresees is, explicitly, the gathering of 
all the Tractarians now dead into ‘ one fold’ and, implicitly, as 
his preface emphasises, the reunion of Christendom by the old 
road that Newman was the first famous member of the group to 
traverse to its end. Since all who think at all are interested in 
the flux about us, what is the inference to be drawn from the 
history of the Church of England since 1833 to this centenary ? 
Surely, two things: first, that logic is not its ruling principle; 
second, that it is compensatingly open to pressure of another kind 
—to pressure, that is to say, from men of genius within its ranks, 
and from events beyond its control. The former influence is 
unpredictable : the latter are on our English horizon already. Eng- 
land is now between the upper millstone of industrial capitalism 
and the nether risk of its communistic counterpart.§ Both are 
products of materialist philosophy, and, should the tension of 
their mutual approach increase, all Christian bodies will be con- 
fronted with a no longer tacit but an open challenge which will 
arouse religious passion—a force immediately quickened when 
religion is openly seen to be at stake. The effect will certainly 
be to double the quality, and probably to reduce the number, of 
all adherents of Christianity. A move toward coherence will be 
the consequence, and, since to look beyond a very few to-morrows 
is the rashness of fools, a union of the Reformed Churches seems 
to be more probable, because more easy, than any, individual 
excepted, union with Rome. The ‘logic of events,’ a typically 
English saying, is the logic we have to look for in England, 
whether we are primarily concerned with the morrow of the Anglo- 
Catholics or of our country. 

Here the reader should turn with eager curiosity to the 
chapter entitled ‘The Present Phase ’ in Mr. Shane Leslie’s book. 
This phase began, he says, in 1896, after the publication of the 
Bull Apostolicae Cura. Soon Modernism appeared upon the scene, 
as readers of the late George Tyrrell and of the living Bishop 
Barnes have different reasons to remember. Modernism, says 
Mr. Leslie with excellent precision, was ‘ the shadow ’ falling from 
Newman, ‘not the light.’ But we must not linger on other 
examples of his wit. Having a clear head, he does not shrink 
from controversy. But he has compressed nearly forty years of 
recent ecclesiastical history, and outlined the different move- 

5 The Christian philosophy defends private property, but opposes its con- 
centration in too few hands: an evil that is no necessity but the fruit of the 
materialist philosophy. 
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ments toward reunion between the different churches, in ten 
packed and lucid pages. For people who want information this 
is the book to read. When he reaches 1930 he remarks: ‘ the 
questions of the future in England are not of dogma or ritual. 
.. . The rocks ahead are more material. Church tithes is a reef 
upon which she may be jagged unless relieved by Disestablish- 
ment. . . . The Church of England may well pray to receive as 
full a freedom’ as the Irish Church received when Gladstone 
disestablished it. ‘Her future may lie with Modernism and 
certainly the future of Modernism lies with her.’ His vignette of 
Dean Inge, as of Bishop Barnes, is brilliant ; but how cutting a 
brilliant can be! If only Mr. Leslie’s granite remained where it 
should, his foundation, his writings would become, not stumbling- 
blocks, but roads, on which humanity could walk not with bruises 
but with safety. The style of Mr. May, for some people, may be 
too gentle, but Mr. Leslie’s is too granitic for any feet not armed 
either with cartilage or hoofs. 

His conclusion is worth quoting: ‘ With Disestablishment in 
the future the Oxford Movement will reach its last stage. The 
immense power and success of the Movement were vindicated at 
the Lambeth Conferences of 1920 and 1930, . . . but Modernism 
is a living question ’ ; and Mr. Leslie lets his curtain fall upon the 
bleat of Bishop Barnes of Birmingham, whom no voice—from 
thence—‘ can answer unless it be from the cemetery of the 
Oratorians at Rednall where the author of that Movement lies 
and being dead yet speaketh.’ 

That is true ; and it is no gloss on Mr. Leslie’s volume to add 
that the echoes still ring within the Church of England, even if, to 
the indifferent and to the franker enemies of Christendom, the 
crowd may not seem to listen in such numbers, or with such 
attention, as they once did when the great man had more than his 
writings to speak for him, and when the living issues that he 
raised seemed new, though, now as then, they live and burn at 
the core of England’s history. 

OsBERT BURDETT. 


* Humour is his gentle quality. For a rich example of it, read ‘ Lewis 
Carroll and the Oxford Movement ’ in the London Mercury (July). 
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RECENT SURGICAL LANDMARKS 


It would probably be admitted by most observers that, during 
the last twenty years, surgery has nothing to show, in the 
way of landmarks, quite comparable with the discovery of 
the vitamins, of insulin, or the liver treatment for per- 
nicious anemia, recorded by medicine. Since the achievements 
of Lister in the latter part of the last century its progress has 
been rather in the nature of an ever-flowing tide of technical 
improvement, combined with a penetration into fields of operative 
skill only made possible by Listerian precautions. Indeed, it has 
recently been stated by more than one leading authority that the 
art has now reached its zenith and can only look forward to an 
ever-diminishing scope of usefulness. That has been a perennial 
observation, hitherto belied by new and unexpected triumphs. 
But nevertheless its basis is sound. Apart from the treatment of 
such external mishaps as necessitate the removal of foreign bodies 
or hopelessly damaged tissues, or the repairing of others, every 
surgical operation is a confession of failure on the part of medicine. 
And every great advance of medicine must inevitably connote a 
corresponding decline in the need for surgery. 

Heliotherapy (the exposure to sunlight, either real or arti- 
ficial), for instance, has already removed from the operating theatre 
many hundreds of cases of what were once known as surgical 
tuberculosis. The researches of Sir Robert McCarrison in 
India upon his great colonies of well- and ill-fed rats have shown 
that it is only amongst the latter that cases appear of enlarged 
tonsils and adenoids and various forms of internal ulcers. And 
if the principle be applied, as it surely will, to the bringing-up 
of the human young, it is reasonable to expect that yet another 
extensive sphere, largely dominated at present by surgeons, will 
cease to exist. A still greater field would probably disappear with 
the discovery of the conditions producing cancer, and there is no 
disease that is being so persistently and brilliantly attacked at 
the present by so many investigators. Even the very handmaids 
of surgery itself, such as radiology, are conspiring against their 
mistress ; and by their means, thanks to recent developments, 
conditions are being diagnosed at so early a stage that, in many 
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cases, there is no eventual call for surgical interference. Much 
of the actual work, also, done by the surgeons—the practical 
research accomplished by their operations—has resulted in the 
handing over to the physicians of knowledge that may prevent 
future operations. As Lord Moynihan has pointed out, for 
instance, the relatively common condition known as duodenal 
ulcer did not exist, except as a pathological rarity, for the bed- 
side clinician until the surgeon revealed it. And the data gleaned 
from many thousands of abdominal operations have enabled 
signs and symptoms, previously misunderstood, to be correlated 
with their hidden actualities. In spite of all this, however, in 
nearly every field still occupied by the surgeon, the last twenty 
years have witnessed very remarkable progress, notably in the 
weapons that have been added to his armoury. This has par- 
ticularly been the case in those concerned with the preliminary 
survey of his field of action. The discovery of X-rays by Réntgen 
belongs, of course, to the last century. But the development by 
their means of internal photography has been one of the triumphs 
of this. It was discovered that, by the addition of certain 
harmless barium or bismuth salts, food ingested into the stomach 
could be made opaque, and that by this means the outlines of 
the organ and the whole of the intestinal canal could be defined, 
as well as the progress, normal or otherwise, of their food contents. 

It was about twenty-five years ago, thanks largely to the 
pioneer work of Schmidt, of Hamburg, Professor Holzknecht, of 
Vienna, and his pupil Haudek, that opaque meals were first given 
and studied and the X-ray appearances of gastric and duodenal 
ulcers and malignant growths of the stomach recognised and 
differentiated. But it is only during the last twenty years that 
the opaque meal has become a routine process in the exploration 
of the alimentary canal. There has been amassed, in consequence, 
by observers all over the world an immense amount of photo- 
graphic evidence ; and it is safe to say that this has entirely 
altered the previous conception of many digestive disorders. 
The old anatomical picture, for instance, of the digestive tract, 
with its implications of fixity, has been relegated to the past. 
It has been shown that the stomach may drop, in a nervous 
subject, as much as 4 inches upon the banging of a door. And 
a large number of diseases of particular parts of the intestines, 
hitherto separately described, each with its signs and symptoms, 
have been simplified away into the general conception of an always 
moving, highly responsive and, nervously speaking, organic 
entity. Thanks to the advance in radiological technique, it is 
probably true to say that 95 per cent. of organic disease of the 
stomach and upper part of the intestines can now be accurately 
diagnosed by means of X-ray photography. 
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Almost at the same time as experiments were being made 
with the internal photography of the alimentary canal, Voelcher 
and von Lichtenberg were at work upon the earliest opaque photo- 
graphs of the kidneys and the ducts leading from them. This 
had been made possible by the invention of the cystoscope, 
whereby the bladder and its contents could be illuminated and 
observed from without and a small tube or catheter passed 
through it and up into the interior of the kidneys. It was found 
that solutions of certain non-poisonous salts creating an effective 
shadow could thus be inserted; and it has now become an 
everyday occurrence to study, by this means, these deep-seated 
channels and their disorders. Short of operation no such approach 
was anatomically possible to the bile-duct and gall-bladder from 
which it leads. But in 1924 Drs. Graham and Cole in America, 
after prolonged experiments, discovered a non-toxic substance 
that could be injected into the veins, whereby these cavities also 
could be rendered opaque for the purposes of X-ray photography. 

Another great advance in the same field has been the arrival 
of the substance known as lipiodol, a chemical combination of 
poppy-seed oil and iodine, opaque to X-rays and non-irritant to 
human tissues. This was first introduced in 1921 by the French 
investigators Sicard and Forestier, and it has particularly estab- 
lished itself as a reinforcement to the study of the lungs. By its 
injection into the trachea, or windpipe, either lung at will can be 
made to receive the fluid, the whole of its bronchial tubes and 
their ramifications becoming opaque and showing in clear-cut out- 
line upon an X-ray screen or plate. Areas of chronic dilatation, 
deep-seated growths or abscesses have thus been revealed as never 
before, and successful operations have been made possible in regions 
previously shunned or approached with the extremest reluctance. 
Before finally leaving this subject, too, it should be stated that, 
thanks to M. Georges Scheyl, of Brussels University, an instru- 
ment has recently been constructed by which direct photography 
of the interior of the stomach has been successfully accomplished. 
By means of a tube carrying a small lamp and a tiny camera at its 
end, eight little photographs can be taken at a single exposure, 
giving a complete panoramic picture of the inside walls of the 
stomach. It is an interesting development, and may well be the 
prelude to the direct internal photography of other organs. 

Turning to the more executive side of modern surgical 
equipment, the outstanding event of the last twenty years has 
undoubtedly been the critical assessment and final adoption of 
radium as a routine agent of surgery in certain groups of cases. 
The details of its discovery as an element and a radio-active 
body are too familiar to need repetition ; and in any case, the 
classical pioneer work of Becquerel and the Curies belongs to 
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the last few years of the nineteenth century. It is a discovery 
that has revolutionised the study of physics and our whole con- 
ception of the universe, and furnished the materials upon which, 
thanks chiefly to Rutherford, we have formed our present views 
of the nature of the atom. This is now regarded as an infinitesimal 
solar system, with a nucleus or sun consisting of protons and 
electrons, each proton carrying a positive electric charge equal 
to the negative charge carried by an electron. About this nucleus, 
or sun, other electrons circulate as satellites in their orbits. The 
simplest known atom, that of hydrogen, consists of a single 
proton with one satellite electron, while the most complex, that 
of uranium, consists of a nucleus containing 238 protons and half 
that number of electrons, with 92 satellite electrons circulating 
about it. All these satellites are moving at immense rates of 
speed, in some cases almost attaining the rapidity of light. In 
spite of this, however, the majority of these atoms appear to be 
stable. But in certain exceptions, of which that of radium is 
one, a process is going on which has been described as decay— 
the gradual decline, that is to say, of a more complex form into 
asimpler. This is effected in the case of radium by the ejection 
from the nucleus of what is known as an alpha particle—an 
extremely stable little unit consisting of four protons and two 
electrons—or of a single electron known as a beta particle. The 
ejection of this particle is so violent that it is accompanied by 
an immense explosion of energy, and gives rise to a stream of 
high-frequency waves known as gamma rays. The nucleus 
having thus lost an alpha particle, the depleted radium atom 
ceases to be an atom of the metal and becomes the atom of a 
heavy gas called radium emanation, or radon. This gas decays 
in its turn at a very much greater rate than its parent radium, 
and in the course of its decay also gives off a powerful stream of 
gamma rays. It is thus, for many purposes, immaterial whether 
we use radium itself or its emanation radon, since both give off 
the stream of gamma rays which is required. 

Such is the process with which surgery has so unexpectedly 
become associated. For it has been found that the gamma rays— 
rays that travel with the velocity of light and can penetrate 
several inches of lead—while they leave unaffected the orderly 
life of the normal cell, are peculiarly destructive to rapidly 
dividing cells of the lawless malignant type. It is principally 
in the treatment of cancer, therefore, that the gamma rays have 
been enlisted, and there are now two usual ways of applying them 
—by means of platinum tubes, or needles, as they are called, 
packed with a radium salt and inserted into the growth, or radon 
seeds, little capsules of glass filled with the gas and also encased 
in platinum or silver, and similarly implanted into the growth 
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and its growing edges. In common with every new method of 
attacking cancer, radium has not yet fulfilled the highest hopes 
that were formed for it. But it has proved to be consistently 
valuable in growths affecting certain areas, notably the lip, cheek, 
and tongue ; and its application has become the first method of 
choice in dealing with cancer of these regions. There are also 
already on record large numbers of cases of breast cancer, deemed 
inoperable by older surgical standards, that have been cured by 
radium without recurrence over a considerable period of years. 
In the deeper-seated cancers radium has been less successful. 
But there is reason to hope that, with growing experience in the 
surgery of access, more effective use will be made of it in these 
cases also. 

Another development that has established itself in surgical 
practice during the last twenty years is the use of diathermy, a 
method of operating to which attention was called in Paris by 
Professor Pozzi in 1907, and of which the earliest demonstrations 
took place in England about 1910. This depends upon the fact 
that an electric current of sufficiently high voltage and rapid 
alternations raises the temperature of the resisting living tissues 
without producing in them any deleterious chemical change. 
For surgical purposes, therefore, one large, so-called indifferent 
electrode is used and an extremely small active one in the shape 
of a needle or knife with an insulated holder. At the point of this 
latter the current can be so concentrated that tissues in contact 
with it coagulate, and may be divided, if necessary, much in the 
same way as a hot needle makes an incision through butter. 
Owing to the coagulation that accompanies the cut, there is very 
little or no bleeding, and in such operations as the removal of 
tonsils or malignant growths of the same region many surgeons 
are now relying almost entirely upon this method. 

In the removal of malignant growths diathermy is often used 
in two stages and with different currents. By the employment of 
a disc or needle a zone of comparatively deep coagulation is first 
drawn about the growth to be removed, thus minimising the 
danger, during the operation, of malignant cells escaping and 
causing future trouble. The cutting current is then applied with 
another electrode and the growth dissected out in the usual way. 
Three or four years ago another device was made in America, 
in which the coagulating and cutting currents were assembled 
in one machine, and by the use of a loop instead of a needle 
sections of tissue could thus be bloodlessly scooped out. It 
was not primarily designed to do more than remove small portions 
of tissue for microscopical examination, but was seen by Pro- 
fessor Harvey Cushing, of Harvard University, whose work on 
the differentiation and removal of brain tumours has been one 
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of the most memorable contributions of the last twenty years. 
He at once discerned in it a means whereby he might be able to 
reach hitherto inaccessible tumours. And in 1929 he was able 
to describe how he had successfully removed, after a seven hours’ 
operation, a deep-seated growth in the brain of a patient that, 
but for its use, would have been hopelessly inoperable. Though 
at present diathermy—or electro-surgery, as Harvey Cushing 
has termed it—has certain limitations, there can be little doubt 
of the permanent place that it has won for itself in surgery ; 
and it has the additional advantages of producing less shock and 
causing less after-pain than the ordinary surgical operation. 

Thanks, then, to the development of X-ray photography, 
consequent upon the introduction of the opaque meal and such 
outlining substances as lipiodol, surgery has been given an 
exactitude of preliminary data that it has never hitherto enjoyed 
in its long history. And in radium and diathermy two new and 
valuable instruments have been placed in its hands. If there 
has been nothing, therefore, in operative surgical practice during 
the last twenty years that can be legitimately described as a 
landmark—as something, that is to say, requiring text-books to 
be rewritten—there has been a corresponding growth in efficiency. 
Mention has already been made of ‘Harvey Cushing’s work on 
the brain ; and far more is known of this very difficult and obscure 
field of treatment than was the case twenty years ago. 

Thanks, also, to a greatly improved technique and an exacter 
knowledge of its functions, there has been a great advance in 
the surgery of the thyroid gland ; and indeed it may be said that, 
during the last twenty years, the partial removal of the thyroid 
gland in the severer forms of Graves’ disease, or exophthalmic 
goitre, has definitely become a life-saving operation. Associated 
with this disease, as is well known, is an extremely accelerated 
action of the heart; and although prolonged rest and medical 
treatment may counteract this effect of an enlarged and over- 
active thyroid gland, there have always been many cases in which 
heart failure has become the inevitable result. Nor were the 
earlier attempts at partial removal of the gland encouraging, and 
the mortality of the operation was very high, due, as a rule, to a 
too abrupt interference with an imperfectly known and extremely 
delicate endocrine mechanism. With careful preparation of the 
patient, however—in the way of preliminary rest, a period of 
preparatory iodine treatment, the selection of a suitable moment 
for operation, and a wise use of local anesthetics with the lightest 
of general anesthesia—the operation has now become, in skilled 
hands, a comparatively safe one. Scores of patients, otherwise 
doomed to permanent and hopeless invalidism, have been restored 
to a life of normal activity ; and the modern operation of partial 
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thyroidectomy has become one of the most brilliant triumphs of 
patient team-work between physician and surgeon. 

Since the war, too, and largely owing to it, there has been a 
very great advance in what is known as plastic surgery—the 
repairing or reconstruction of mutilated structures by suitable 
implantations of skin and subcutaneous tissue. Thanks in a 


gréat degree to the ingenuity of a British surgeon, H. D. Gillies,: 


portions of skin and its underlying layers can now be transferred, 
generally from the abdomen, where it is most easily spared, to 
almost any other part of the body. This is sometimes done in 
stages in order to secure the full vitality of the graft. It is not 
wholly removed, that is to say, from its original site in the first 
instance, but allowed to hang from one end or pedicle, through 
which its nourishment continues to be received. The other is 
then attached to a prepared surface—on the drawn-up thigh or 
wrist, for example—until this end in turn has established its 
necessary blood supply. The original pedicle is then detached 
and the wrist or thigh, with its new appendage, is adjusted so 
that the free end may be moulded to its final place of destination. 
Ultimately the thigh or wrist end of the graft is detached in its 
turn, and it is in this sort of fashion that damaged noses and lips 
or denuded areas of flesh are now being remoulded with healthy 
tissues conveyed from other parts of the patient’s body. 

Probably one of the best known, and certainly one of the 
most widely appreciated, advances of the last twenty years has 
been the now almost universally adopted treatment of varicose 
veins and hemorrhoids by means of injection. Though it had 
been tentatively tried, here and there, for a considerable time 
before, it is only during this period that it has established itself 
as a recognised and safe procedure. The principle involved is 
the setting up in the wall of the affected vein of a mild degree 
of inflammation that shall permit clotting of the blood within it. 
This clot, adhering as it does to the slightly inflamed wall of the 
vein, subsequently shrinks and becomes organised into fibrous 
tissue and thus the vein itself becomes obliterated. The problem, 
of course, was to find a sterile solution capable of doing this with 
no accompanying ill effects ; and a solution of sodium morrhuate 
has now been successfully and safely employed in many thousands 
of cases. It is a method that has relegated to the past the neces- 
sity for surgical removal in all but the severest cases, and has 
relieved scores of sufferers from these common affections without 
materially interfering with their daily avocations. 

Perhaps a word shold be said, too, about the greater respect 
that surgery has learned to pay to the element of shock. Whether 
this be due, as has been recently suggested, to the effect upon the 
blood-vessels of a specific substance released by damaged bodily 
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tissues, or to actual loss of blood itself, the immediate cause is a 
shrinkage of volume in the circulating blood. It has come to be 
recognised, therefore, by the operating surgeon that, even if this 
involves a sacrifice of speed, delicacy of handling and the avoid- 
ance of all possible hemorrhage are imperatively necessary for 
success. As an adjunct to this conception—the necessity for a 
full complement of fluid in the patient’s circulation—the last 
twenty years have witnessed a considerable increase in the 
routine employment of injections of normal salt solution or the 
transfusion of blood immediately before or after severe opera- 
tions. Since it has been found that, even in healthy people, 
bloods vary and may be incompatible, thereby causing a dan- 
gerous and sometimes fatal reaction, it has become important to 
ensure that both donor and recipient belong to the same blood 
group. Having secured that, the usual procedure is for the 
donor’s blood to be citrated—to be run into a vessel, that is to 
say, containing a solution of sodium citrate—and thence passed 
direct into one of the recipient’s veins. Many surgeons, including 
Harvey Cushing, have even gone further, since they collect, by 
means of an ingenious suction apparatus, the patient’s own blood 
escaping during an operation, convey it into the citrate vessel 
until a convenient moment, and afterwards return it to its owner. 

Many such minor but substantial triumphs could indeed be 
recorded of every branch of surgery. But particular mention 
should certainly be made, in closing, of the recent developments 
in anesthesia. During the last twenty years there have been 
very considerable strides in our knowledge of local anesthetics 
—in the science of inducing an anesthesia, that is to say, 
sufficient for major operations without the necessity of adminis- 
tering a general anesthetic. It has been found, for instance, 
that by injecting a suitable solution of some anesthetic drug 
into the sheath of the spinal cord the roots of both entering and 
departing nerves—sensory and motor respectively—can be suffi- 
ciently affected to produce an entire loss of sensation, accompanied 
by muscular relaxation, over the whole area of the body below the 
point of injection. For operations below the waist this has been 
a development of wide application. It has enabled these to be 
carried out upon persons suffering from diseased hearts or lungs, 
in which the administration of a general anesthetic would have 
been attended with the gravest danger, even if it had been 
justifiable at all. Moreover, its induction is both speedy and 
practically painless, anesthesia being established in from five to 
ten minutes ; and the patient is free from many of the discomforts 
associated with the recovery from a general anesthetic. But 
spinal anesthesia, although it has been and is still very widely 
used, has certain dangers of its own; and by many surgeons it 
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has been given up in favour of the more recently introduced 
practice of what is known as regional anesthesia. 

Upon the Continent, and in America especially, this has 
already attained a very wide vogue ; and since it offers practi- 
cally all the advantages of spinal anesthesia and avoids most of 
its dangers, besides being applicable to regions of the body where 
spinal anesthesia is out of the question, it seems not unlikely to 
supersede this. In regional anesthesia the result aimed at is to 
draw a zone about the area of operation beyond which no painful 
impulses can penetrate. This is effected by a series of injections 
securing a deep infiltration of the surrounding tissues, whereby 
the whole of the nerves which they contain are effectively 
deadened, to use a popular term. The drug usually employed is 
novocaine, a member of the cocaine group, but very much less 
toxic than cocaine; and one particular advantage of this pro- 
cedure is the completeness of nervous isolation that can be 
obtained by it. Thus in general anesthesia, while the higher 
centres of consciousness may be put out of action, the lower 
centres controlling vital functions may still be receiving dan- 
gerous if painless stimuli—a peril very largely avoided by the 
deep infiltration method. 

While it is claimed that there is scarcely any major operation 
that cannot be performed by this method, there are certain 
operations that may be said only to have become possible by its 
aid. Thus, by drawing a zone of deep infiltration about the head, 
the whole of the scalp and cranium can be totally anzsthetised ; 
and for the prolonged and delicate manipulation required in 
trephining the skull and in removing certain tumours from the 
brain it has become the ideal, and indeed the only satisfactory, 
method. In no other way, for instance, though it was finished 
under a light additional general anesthetic, could the seven hours’ 
operation already referred to, humanly speaking, have been 
undertaken. Regional anesthesia has indeed opened up a new 
era in the surgery of the brain, where the consciousness of the 
patient may itself be an important factor in determining the 
surgeon’s movements. In the treatment of fractures the infiltra- 
tion method is also of very great use. It quickly relieves the pain 
in the region of the broken ends of the bones, and by securing 
relaxation of the surrounding muscles enables a satisfactory 
adjustment to be made. There is also, as in spinal anesthesia, 
complete freedom from such unpleasant after-effects as sickness 
and respiratory embarrassment, that so often occur after the 
administration of a general or inhaled anesthetic; and in 
regional anesthesia there is seldom any of the headache that is 
occasionally severe after spinal anesthesia. Indeed, its main 
disadvantages are the relatively minor one that it takes some 
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little time to induce—though the multiple needle punctures 
required can be rendered painless by a preliminary deadening of 
the skin—and the more important one, shared with spinal anzs- 
thesia, that the patient remains aware of what is going on. 

Probably in all cases this involves a certain mental strain, 
although it has to be remembered that the giving of any anzs- 
thetic is little more than a century-old boon. And this is no 
doubt the chief reason why in England, where the standard of 
general anesthesia is a very high one, the regional method has 
not yet become so widely adopted as in many other countries. 
But, on the other hand, it does not preclude the addition, if 
necessary, of a general anesthetic ; and in certain emergencies or 
districts where an operator may be called upon to work single- 
handed its advantages are too obvious to need emphasis. 


H. H. BAsHForp. 
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LITERATURE AND THE NEW SPAIN 


SOMETIMES praise, more often abuse, is heaped by foreigners 
upon the new Rozinante which Don Quixote to-day bestrides. 
But such criticisms as a rule insist on treating poor Rozinante as 
a political animal—which, indeed, is natural, since the harness 
and the trappings are wrought in parliamentary fashion—and 
pay small attention to the natural tendencies of his character, 
which might more correctly be termed literary, and even spiritual. 
That terrible gulf which modern nations have permitted to grow 
between the world of officialdom and the world of letters is, 
happily, in Republican Spain non-existent. In the days of 
Periclean Athens or Elizabethan England, statesmen were proud 
to be simultaneously men of letters. But Philip Sidney dying 
heroically at Zutphen and Walter Raleigh executed on the 
scaffold to satisfy the cowardly spite of a pernickety king have 
left behind them little beyond a memory. 

In this respect, then, in its union of literature with politics, 
Republican Spain has shown her wisdom. Nearly all her ambas- 
sadors are distinguished writers, novelists, historians, professors. 
Sefior Luis Araquistain, for example, Spanish Ambassador in 
Berlin, is a well-known journalist with left-wing tendencies, and 
is the author of, among other works, an interesting study on 
American civilisation entitled The Yankee Peril. Seiior 
Madariaga, Ambassador in Paris, was formerly Professor of 
Spanish in Oxford and has written some striking books in English 
on the Spanish mentality. Many of the Republican Cabinet 
Ministers have been journalists and some of them still are. 
Journalism in Spain has not yet become vulgarised by the methods 
of the sensational Press. It is still strongly personal, strongly 
political, and by the wheels of the printing office ambitious 
writers climb to parliamentary power. Sefior Azafia, the Prime 
Minister, writes Castilian prose of high literary power, and his 
speeches, recently collected and published in a volume, dis- 
play considerable historical erudition. A play from his pen, 
La Corona, was performed in Madrid last year, and its plot bore 
a certain resemblance to the actual state of affairs in Spain. 
Sefior Fernando de los Rios, Minister of Foreign Affairs, is a 
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professor well versed in history and philosophy. Sefior Perez de 
Ayala, Ambassador in London, is the most profound of all Spanish 
novelists, a ‘ Hardy-Dostoievski’ of Latin culture. Yet, for all 
the Schopenhauer pessimism of his writings, he is as alert as any. 
diplomat carefully trained in the minuting of despatches and 
the arranging of dinner-tables. After all, why exclude literature 
behind the bars of eccentricity as though she were an animal at 
the Zoological Gardens? Why labour at the specialisation of 
humanity into groups, if the consequence is that wisdom, which 
should be the salt of the world, is confined to the greybeards of 
Bloomsbury and the intellectual acrobatics of Oxford under- 
graduates ? 

Nor is this combination of action and contemplation in a 
single personality as rare in Spanish history as it has been in 
other European countries. In the seventeenth century Cervantes, 
putting the words into the mouth of Don Quixote, wrote: ‘ There 
are two roads, daughters, by which men may arrive at riches and 
honour, the one by way of letters, the other by that of arms.’ 
In this ‘ comically tragic figure,’ or, as Unamuno elsewhere calls 
him, ‘Our Lord Don Quixote, the Spanish Christ,’ were com- 
bined, or rather were perpetually at warfare with each other, the 
two Spanish traits of vigorous undisciplined individual action 
and equally vigorous, equally individual, contemplation. Ignatius 
Loyola, to take another example, was a soldier before he founded 
the Company of Jesus, and, as Mr. Havelock Ellis has aptly 
remarked, ‘ The soldier of Christ, elsewhere a symbol, in Spain 
became an embodied reality.’ Similarly in the field of literature, 
an indiyidual poet or writer is more common-than an orthodox 

érary movement, and even the mythical, almost canonised, 
to-day haloed, generation of 1898 is divided into distinct 
divergent personalities, varying in opinion from the intensely 
combative, intensely Spanish philosopher, Unamuno,—to the 
Europeanised suavity of Ortega y Gasset, yet all united by a 
substratum of what might be called Spanish universalism. 
Indeed, ‘ oscillation between the two extremes, man and the 
universe, is the rhythm that underlies the history of Spain’ ; 
and the fusion resulting from the conflict of these opponent strains 
has been characteristic of her development, both from a geo- 
graphic and a psychological aspect, for many centuries. The 
forceful individual characters who are necessary for the salvation, 
or rather for the proper expression, of her destiny are the outward 
expressions of the inward universalism which underlies all Spanish 
thought. The universalism of the vast illimitable plains of Castile, 
unrolling their half-barbaric grandeur in monotonous aridity, 
forms a majestic background to the solitary individual, a shepherd 
perhaps, who, Bedouin-like, stalks in solemn isolation across these 
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steppe-like regions, brooding mystically on the rapid vicissitudes 
of human life. A half-warlike, half-contemplative air hangs 
about this stately vagabond, who, with his courteous greeting, 
‘Vaya Ud con Dios’ (‘Go with God’), might be the direct 
descendant of some great heroic chieftain. So the industrialised 
citizen of modern Europe, proud of his collective accomplish- 
ments and his materialised civilisation, with astonishment, 
perhaps with envy, 


Sees across a weary land a straggling road in Spain 
Up which a lean and foolish knight for ever rides in vain. 


For the innate sense of isolation and the deep mystical or orient- 
ally fatalistic feeling of the average Spaniard has rendered-him 
immune from the diseases of urbanised sophistication which have 
so sadly corroded the mentality of other European countries ; 
and it is not utterly fanciful to predict that Spain may ultimately 
be the guardian of European liberalism against the barbarism of 
Soviet Russia or America, as during the Middle Ages she was the 
upholder of European Christian culture against the civilisation 
of the Mohammedans. 

The interpretation of this essential ‘Spanishness’ finds 
expression pater in the writings of that greatest. of Spain’ s 
literary figures, Miguel de Unamuno. Others may surpass him in 
elegance, in subtlety, in variety. But none is so impregnated with 
the earnestness and concentration of the Spanish mentality~as 
the Basque Rector of the University of Salamanca. German 
philosophy, which ever since Sang del Rio had introduced the 
ideas of Krause into Spain has exercised a pronounced influence 
on Spanish thought, seems to have touched Unamuno hardly at 
all, and Sefior Fernando de los Rios, in an essay entitled Nota 
sobre el estado actual de la filosofia de Espava,} calls Unamuno, very 
appropriately, ‘ hondamenie Espaiiol’ (‘ profoundly Spanish’). He 
symbolises the eternal struggle, implicit in all humanity,- but 
explicit in Spain, between faith and reason, between spiritual and 
rational forces, and his influence on the thought of his country it 
is impossible to exaggerate. Not that Unamuno consciously set 


1 In this same essay Sefior de los Rios emphasises the influence of German 
philosophy in Spain by showing what comparatively small headway was made 
in his country by Comte’s positivism, elsewhere in Europe so successful. In the 
case of Salmerén, whose head is to-day depicted on the 50-centimo Republican 
stamps, and of Gonzalez Serrano, Comte’s theories were fused more or less 
successfully with Krausism, while Sefior.Besteiro, Regius Professor of Logic in 
the University of Madrid and to-day the capable ‘ Speaker ’ of the Cortes, united 
certain aspects of positivism with Kantism. The debt of Sefior Ortega y Gasset 
to German thought, particularly to neo-Kantism, is yet more striking, though 
Ortega’s philosophical position is emphatically his own and not borrowed from 
Germany. 
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out to mould the generation of his youth into a particular cast. 
His egoistic soliloquies, his reiterated eulogies of the value of 
human personality, his unaffected sincerity, of their own accord 
forced themselves and their harsh Christian message on to a 
rapidly materialising world. To-day Spaniards think along the 
lines relaid for them by Unamuno, just as we breathe the air about 
us or takea train. We accept the atmosphere or the train without 
thinking of their why or wherefore. Similarly modern Spain has 
become impregnated with Unamuno’s outlook, which is the true 
historical outlook of Spain-itself, so that those who have never 
read The Tragic Sense of Life—and might never understand it if 
they did—aré yet indebted to this modern fearless Don Quixote 
for the mental environment in which their habitual thoughts move 
and have their being. 

Unamuno revived the flickering candle flame of the Cervantine 
tradition. Under the Dictatorship of Primo de Rivera this light 
seemed to be almost extinguished by the anti-liberal tendencies 
of the military clique who had obtained power by admittedly 
unconstitutional methods. For his adhesion to the tenets of the 
1898 generation Unamuno was exiled from the country, of whose 
shackled and misunderstood spirit he was the greatest living 
representative. Yet now, when the’ Monarchy has been swept 
away and the dawn of that long-hoped-for liberal era has broken 
with the rise of the Spanish Republic, Unamuno is once again in 
opposition to the established order. On November 29, 1932, he 
delivered a speech in the Ateneo, attacking the Republic for 
almost the same reasons as those which he had advanced in his 
criticism of the Dictatorship. Affirming that he was not a 
‘ politico,’ but a Spaniard, he condemned the present régime for 
their suppression of newspapers, their deportations and imprison- 
ments without legal trial, their police system (‘more ominous 
than the Inquisition ’), and for their arbitrary use of the Law of 
Defence of the Republic. A seeming paradox! For here is the 
chief intellectual leader of the 1898 generation breaking lances 
with his erstwhile friends. Or has he, indeed, like his prototype, 
the ‘ ingenioso hidalgo,’ studied so deeply ‘ que vino a perder el 
juicio’ that he has come to lose his reason and is now devoting 
himself to the profitless task of tilting at windmills ? But in fact 
Unamuno has not changed his beliefs one jot or tittle. He has 
retained the same position of hope and faith founded on uncer- 
tainty, the same hatred of anything savouring of despotism, as in 
pre-Republican times, and by the very intensity of his paradoxical 
convictions he is bound to express his feelings when he believes 
that he sees the principles of liberalism once more in danger, 
not only in Spain, but in all Europe, where mankind, in its 
disillusionment at the apparent collapse of democracy, is herding 
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together in blind ranks under the standard of Fascism or 
Communism. 

So far as Spain is concerned, Unamuno should have few fears ; 
for ‘the man of flesh and blood,’ the hombre theme of every 
Spanish artistic masterpiece and-every-Spanish conversation, is 
the strongest guarantee against the establishment_of Communism 
in modern-Spain.? The rise of a vigorous personality like Manuel 
Azaiia is after all a blessing for a country passing through a period 
of revolutionary transition. Every revolution produces a leading 
personality to gather and reconstruct the new forces that are 
making themselves felt. As the French Revolution gave birth to 
Napoleon, and as Lenin was the child of the Russian upheaval, so 
Azafia is the product of the Spanish Revolution. Fortunately 
Azana has not up to the present displayed the characteristics of 
an extreme left-wing politician, but has occupied a position some- 
where in the centre of the Radical Party. Unamuno, however, 
reared in the atmosphere of the 1898 generation, cannot easily 
realise the necessity of a firm hand at a moment like the present. 
To him anything that obstructs the full play of personality must 
be attacked. 

A human soul, he has written, is worth all the universe. Let 
others invent if they so wish. Let Spain be deficient in the 
_ scientific spirit (in the narrow technical sense) and concentrate 
rather on interpreting to an over-materialised world the 
theme of immortal personality—the ‘ego’ distinct from any 


® It is sometimes urged, as against the above argument, that as the Spaniard 
is so intensely individual he requires for that very reason a strong central Govern- 
ment, such as that of the Soviet régime, to keep his tendencies towards anarchy 
under control. In addition, there is about Communism the novelty of the 
unknown, and new things have always had a fascination for Spanish people. It 
is, moreover, true that literature in praise of the Soviet experiment is sold in the 
principal bookshops and kiosks in most large Spanish towns, though whether to 
-a greater extent than in other countries it would be hard to say. Like the intelli- 
gentsia of most countries, the intellectual Spaniard is keenly interested in the 
Russian experiment. As, indeed, he should be. People are gradually coming to 
realise that no advantage is to be gained by blindly running away from or equally 
blindly attacking Communism, and that a careful study of Soviet ideas is a 
first requisite for world peace. It is therefore not surprising that the new type of 
civilisation in Russia should be receiving particular attention in Spain, where 
political experiments occupy the forefront of the stage. Any comparison, how- 
ever, between the Russian and Spanish Revolutions is bound to be misleading. 
Not only were the political circumstances leading up to the moment when the 
_ Monarchy fell distinct in both cases, but the character of the Spaniard, though 
fundamentally fatalistic, differs markedly from the tragic pessimism of the 
Russian. “There are many reasons for this, of which not the least im nt is 
the.climate. Officially Spain has as yet no relations with Russia, and, so fas as a 
foreigner can tell, a transformation of Republican Spain into a Soviet State is 
improbable. The intense individuality of the Spaniard, his innate sense of 
Catholicism and his dislike-oftactlessly enforced discipline, wil] probably, in the 
long run, prove stronger than his temporary interest in Russia. 
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other ‘ego’ that has been before and will be hereafter. That 
which determines a man, that which makes him one man, 
one and not another, the man he is and not the man he ? 
is not, is a principle of unity and a principle of continuity.) 
So he writes in that extraordinary masterpiece which might be 
regarded as a philosophical glossary.of Don Quixote—The. Tragic 
Sense of Life ; and he goes on to say that ‘ a furious-hunger of 
pos d him, ‘ an_appetite for Divinity,’ a terror that 
e lamp may one day be extinguished. It is in the admission of 
this inner conflict, which-is the basis (somewhat uncertain) of his 
belief in the immortality of the soul, that Unamuno displays the 
intensity of his Spanish mysticism—a mysticism as individual, 
though not perhaps as broad, as that of St. Teresa of Avila. It is 
as though he were deliberately rebuking those who have attained 
to or who have never abandoned a condition of inner resignation 
and mental tranquillity, reminding them implicitly of Christ’s 
words : ‘ I came not to send peace, but a sword.’ ‘ For my part,’ 
writes Unamuno, ‘ I do not wish to make peace between my heart 
and my head, between my faith and my reason—I wish rather 
that theré should be war between them.’ Faith and reason, so far 
from lying down together like the lion and the lamb, must—so he 
thinks—be for ever at war, and from this conflict of generating 
impulses is born the belief of despair, the only belief that is worth 
calling beliefi—‘ a faith based upon incertitude, upon doubt.’ 
Don Quixote, he continues, stands as the eternal exemplar of every 
man whose soul is the battleground of reason and immortal desire. 
Like many creative artists, Unamuno puts his money, so to 
speak, on faith, against his logical judgment. Naturally such an 
attitude failed, and will always fail, to meet-with the approval of 
the Roman Catholic Church. For Rome, while she has always 
insisted on the superiority of faith to reason, never shrinks from 
commending a simultaneous use of reason which, according to her 
theology, should be dovetailed to fit in with the requirements of 
faith. A Catholic divine would no doubt say that a perpetual 
conflict between faith and reason was illogical and barren in 
results, and that_a heavenly-ordained harmony of these _two 
leitmotifs was the ideal mental condition. To him Unamuno’s | 
writings must appear as brilliant unconnected thoughts thrown 
up sporadically from the subconsciousness of an untrained intel- 
lect, thoughts which under the guidance of dogmatic teaching 
might have been moulded into satisfactory theology. No doubt 
much of The Tragic Sense of Life is,from a strictly philesophical 
—let alone “theological—point of view, meaningless. But the 
whole point of the book is to prove—or rather, to-insist without 
proof—that life is neither complete nor satisfactory. ~Faith in 
immortality, according to Unamuno, actually 1 is irrational, and 
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with the instinctive but illogical wisdom of a child he inveighs 
against the stupidity of theologians who would define God in 
algebraical terms of reason. Such an effort, he maintains, defeats 
its own purpose. ‘ There is no way of proving the immortality 
of the soul rationally. “There are, on the-other-hand, ways of 
proving rationally its immortality ’ ; and elsewhere he has written 
those pregnant’ words, ‘The end of life is _living,—not_under- 
standing.’ Yet, for all that, Unamuno is more obsessed-with the 
effort to understand than the effort to live. 

Unamuno is a great writer, if a confused thinker. He mirrors 
in forcible fashion the thoughts, fears, aspirations, beliefs which 
continue to haunt mankind, despite the machines and education. 
Hamlet or Peer Ghynt are not more universal than this twentieth 
century Don Quixote. The thoughts of Unamuno are the thoughts 
of all men, but their-expression is Unamuno’s alone.- Had he 
lived in England in the nineteenth century—and it is noteworthy 
that his writings contain constant references to English literature 
of that period—he might have written such profound soul- 
stirring novels as Wuthering Heights. Emily Bronté and this 
Spanish mystic have many things in common—notably the feel- 
ing that, as Unamuno puts it, ‘ the temporary world has its roots 
in eternity, and in eternity yesterday is united with to-day and 
to-morrow.’ ‘ The-scenes of life,’ he writes, ‘ pass before us as in 
a cinematograph show, but on the further side of time the film is 
one and indivisible.’ And if, spiritually, the Catherine-Heath- 
cliffe theme of Wuthering Heights is not far removed from the 
eternal dual struggle of the soul portrayed by Unamuno, neither 
is the sweeping landscape of Castile so different from the wild 
moorlands of Haworth. There is the same grim monotony of 
colouring, the same savage beauty of scenery, the same untamable 
wind in the centre of Spain as in the savage landscape of western 
Yorkshire. Neither Spain nor Yorkshire, despite its mill chimneys 
and slag heaps, has been sophisticated. Both are still primitive, 
almost virginal. The spirit of both has found expression in a 
writer almost Celtic in either case—for Emily’s father was Irish 
- and Unamuno is a Basque; and though we may not like either 

» Wuthering Heights or The Tragic Sense of Life, we are obsessed by 
them in unforgettable fashion, nor can we drop our Sinbad if we 
would. 

As a contrast, or rather as a complement, to Unamuno stands 
Ortega_y Gasset, the philosopher of the Spanish Republic. 
Ortega y Gasset is European—that is to say, his outlook has been 
influenced by Francisco Giner and the ‘ abroad’ movement to a 
much greater extent than Unamuno. Ortega was born a jour- 
nalist—‘ yo que naci sobre una rotativa,’ * he has said of himself. 

* I ‘who was born on a printing drum.’ 
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But spending part of his youth in a German town, he there 
transformed his already great journalistic abilities into those of a 
philosopher. Philosophy, of course, exists for the sake of philo- 
sophy, and when philosophers interfere in practical politics the 
result is generally deplorable. But there are exceptions to this 
general rule, such as Lord Morley ; and Sefior Ortega y Gasset is 
another. Professor of Metaphysics i in the University of Madrid, 
Sefiof Ortega is also a deputy in the Cortes, and, together with 
Sefior Pérez de Ayala and Dr. Marafién, signed the document 
(published shortly before the Revolution of April 1931) in which_ 
the authors called upon the Spanish people to throw off the 
yoke of Bourbon despotism. Ortega is, in point of time, some= 
what posterior to the 1898 generation, but the brilliance of his 
writings and the force of his personality linked him quickly to 
that group of thinkers and writers whose practical accomplish- 
ment is to-day visible in the political form of the Spanish 
Republic. 

If Unamuno represents the intense—individualism of the 
Spanish mentality, Ortega may be regarded as the intellectual 
antithesis of the twentieth-century Don Quixote. Ortega-looks 

at things, at life, at men, collectively. Possibly his newspaper 
connexions, still more his study of European problems and 
European thought, gave to his Weltanschauung a broader touch. 
To us of the twentieth century Unamuno’s soliloquies are apt to 
appear out of date. Problems are presented now in a collective 
rather than in an individual form, and the struggles of the indi- 
vidual soul no longer press themselves on us with the intensity 
of the nineteenth century.. Mass problems, mass psychology, 
mass finances, these-are-the Jeitmotifs of the modern age:~Per- 
sonality, and its claim to immortal survival, has retired into the 
background. Trey 

What, indeed, is the differentiating dinnnthasiatin of the 
twentieth as against the nineteenth or eighteenth century ? 
It is, surely, the birth of the mass mind, the arrival of the masses 
to social and_political_power.. Before the twentieth century the 
masses can hardly be-said to have existed socially. They merely 
formed backgrounds, went on crusades, were slaughtered or 
slaughtered others, and occasionally made a rebellion. But real 
power they had none. Suddenly all this was changed. The Indus- 
trial Revolution, the rapid spread of mechanical inventions, the’ 
cheapening of luxuries previously confined to a rich minority and 
their transformation into everyday necessities, the spread of 
education, and the ubiquity of the cinema, all these facts have 
effected a revolution as cataclysmic as ever that of Russia. For 
the immediate—but let us hope not the only—result of this 
extension of power to the masses is the breakdown not only of 
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external but of internal discipline. Each person feels that he is 
one of a large international humanity and that his or her opinion 
is quite as good as that of anyone else. After all, who cares? 
The ‘ business woman,’ who has got ‘ fed up’ with religion and 
‘ all that stuff,’ is not an isolated case. She is a fearful symbol of 
this peculiar age. Culture is termed ‘ high-brow,’ solitude. is 
considered unhealthy, even good manners are suspect. 

Such is the theme of Séfior Ortega’s recent thought-com- 
pelling book The Revolt of the Masses. The author, being Spanish, 
is vitally conscious of the perils which are besetting individual 
personality ; and his travels abroad have shown him more 
intensely the effect which education is having in modern Europe. 
It is a book which perhaps only a Spaniard could have written, 
though it required a Europeanised Spaniard to give it pointed 
expression. Translated into English, the constant repetitions of 
the main theme appear platitudinous, but in the original Spanish 
their significance is redoubled by the simplicity of the phraseology. 
Ortega regards the arrival of the masses to social and political 
power as the outstanding characteristic of the twentieth century, 
as the factor which distinguishes the twentieth from the nine- 
teenth and still more from the preceding centuries. He further 
considers the lack of historic sense in the masses as a most serious 
and fearful indictment of the new self-confident motor age. 
‘ The new man,’ writes Ortega, ‘ wants his motor car and enjoys 
it, but he believes that it is the spontaneous fruit of an Edenic 
tree.’ He is not in the least-interested in how the motor has 
arrived at its high state of complicated existence ; he is simply 
interested in utilising it for himself. ‘The actual mass-man is, 
in fact, a-primitive who has slipped through the wings on to the 
age-old stage of civilisation.’ And, alas! he is everywhere. One 
cannot escape him, or her. He has searched out and vulgarised 
the remote and solitary places of Nature. His vile dance-music 
and vile motor-horns desecrate the sacred silences of the wilder- 
ness. In serried ranks he and his companions have seized for 
themselves and their enjoyment the front seats and the best 
seats in all industrialised countries. For them and for their 
tastes the salesmen in every trade are pandering, whether it 
is in the sort of undisguisedly ‘low-brow’ or (worse) pseudo- 
‘highbrow ’ literature—a type of literature that can flatter yet 
not tire their callow minds—or in the sort of universal stores 
which are now springing up like giant cacti in all large cities. 

Superficiallythis_ mass-man is happier than the noble-man, 
‘the man_who,” as Goethe says, ‘ aspires to order and law.’ 
Striving and effort may, eventually, make for happiness, but in 
their actual performance they entail hardship, disillusionment, 
ceaseless Weltschmerz and self-pity. These sentiments are quite 
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unknown to the mass-man, who, if he recognises them at all, 
desires only to suppress them altogether. The mass-man recog- 
nises no.authority outside his own momentary inclinations and 
appetites. In past centuries the noble-man, who observed mental 
control and discipline, was the ruler. To-day he is nowhere, and 
the mass-man rules. Ortega defines him in these words : 


That man is intellectually of the mass who, in face of any problem, is 
satisfied with thinking the first thing he finds in his head. On the con- 
trary, the excellent man is he who. contemns what he finds in his mind 
without previous effort, and-only accepts as worthy of him what is still 
far above him and what requires a further effort in order to be reached. 


We are, in fact, returning to barbarism—that is to say, to a condi- 
tion of society or of no-society when there is a complete absence 
of standards to which any appeal can be made. 

Such a collapse, however, of all that we call culture is surely 
an impossibility. History, reason, human instincts cry out 
against such a base betrayal of our higher nature. Better ten 
thousand revolutions, mental or material, than a weak-kneed 
surrender to the ubiquitous semi-literate ‘ low-brows ’ about us ! 
Better mocking, misunderstanding, material failure than to wor- 
ship at the shrine of this modern ‘ have-a-good-time ’ Baal. 


The greatest height of heroism to which an individual, like a people, 
can attain is to know how to make oneself ridiculous and not to shrink 
from the ridicule. 


So writes Unamuno, vindicating before the eyes of the sceptical 
twentieth century the claims of the eternal fool, Don Quixote, to 
immortality. Don Quixote, his face covered with soapsuds, 
mocked by servants as well as by their masters, is not more 
ridiculous nor less heroic than Christ, crowned with thorns and 
decked with purple, standing before Pilate, the everlasting 
‘safe’ cynic of the ages. In one of his essays Unamuno says 
something to this effect—that to uproot a lie once, to expose a 
fraud once, at the cost of however much ridicule, is to uproot it 
for ever. Life for Unamuno is all Quixotism, and without it 
valueless. 

The continuity of Spanish history, the originality of Spanish 
Christianity and its subtle union with the pagan elements of 
Africa, the medievat-charaeter of the Spanish soul, these are the 
corner-stones of Unamuno’s thought and—despite all that is 
written of the Government’s anti-clerical tendencies—the corner- 
stones of the present Spanish régime. What are Spanish values ? 


What is the Spanish contribution to European civilisation ? Why 


was the Monarchy said to be an intellect-fettering institution ? 
Such were the questions which faced the leaders of the 1898 
generation. To those questions they gave individually different 
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but fundamentally similar answers. Unamuno replied along 
purely Spanish lines; Ortega introduced a European element. 
In any case, the replies of both these great thinkers deserve the 
most careful consideration of all those who are anxious to save 
humanity from the inundating floods of the mass mentality. 
The dawn may be long in breaking, and the rising sun may 
often be obscured by early mists, but the apparent eternity of.an 
artificially-lit night club must eventually give place to the clear 
light of day. Perhaps the newly-born Spanish Republic is the 
herald of that dawn. 
PHILIP ROBINSON. 
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BACK TO MEDIZVALISM? 


In the midst of the present dissatisfaction with the conditions of 
life, physical and ethical, in which we are fated to exist, the cry is 
sometimes heard ‘ Back to the Middle Ages !’, and we now have 
the opportunity of reading two books of fiction which may help 
us to make up our minds as to what precisely we might gain by 
doing so.1_ The first is a picture of the twelfth century as it 
presents itself to one of our foremost scholars in that field; the 
second is a romance of the present day written by a visionary 
who rejects all that the last few centuries have brought us in the 
way of what we call enlightenment. There is no point of contact 
between the two books, however; they belong to separate 
worlds, different conceptions of life, almost, we might say, to a 
different humanity ; they are certainly written by authors who 
belong to civilisations so wide apart that their books cannot 
be profitably considered together either by comparison or by 
contrast. 

Whether the twelfth century appears delightful or abominable 
must depend upon the picture we have made of it to ourselves. 
On the one side we have an age of faith, of disciplined and vigorous 
thought, warmed with all the intellectual excitement of a new age 
of thought arising out of the fierce struggle between Nominalism 
and Realism (themselves due to the absorption of pagan thought 
into the Christian system), and urged with a passion which 
reminds one of a present-day contention between a Fascist and a 
Communist. There is Abélard himself, founding with his Sic et 
Non the dialectic which St. Thomas Aquinas was to develop to 
its full beauty ; there is the romance of the Crusades, the glory of 
men giving up their lives to rescue the tomb of their Saviour ; 
and, as sweetness to follow the meat, all the music and charm of 
the ¢rouvéres. The countryside was unspoilt and adventurous— 
dangerous from wolves, certainly, but that only added to the 
excitement ; the towns were picturesque and compact ; life was 
lived naturally and hard. The contrary picture is less emotional, 
more analytic. An age of faith may be well enough ; it makes 


1 Peter Abelard, a Novel, by Helen Waddell: Constable (7s. 6d.) ; A Glaston- 
bury Romance, by John Cowper Powys: The Bodley Head (10s. 6d.). 
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the saintly life more possible ; but for the populace it may be an 
excuse for loathsome cruelty, such as Miss Waddell gives us a 
glimpse of when she tells of what happened when the crowd got 
hold of a supposed heretic : ‘ What kind of monster they thought 
a Manichee was, I do not know: but they roasted him anyhow.’ 
The new thought ended in the aridity of dialectics, which it took 
the Reformation to break down, with consequences which have 
permanently injured civilisation ; the Crusades were orgies of 
debauched lust, involving the sacking of cities, and in Jerusalem 
the massacre of defenceless Saracen prisoners, their women and 
children, and the thrusting back of Jews and their families into 
their burning homes. The trouvéres, yes, they produced some 
charming songs ; but the frippery of the Courts of Love was the 
expression of a diseased sexuality: life in the country was 
wretched, the towns were filthy, riotous, and pest-ridden. In 
short, a disgusting age. 

But, of course, to those who lived in it, the age seemed neither 
one thing nor the other (the idea of progress had not yet infected 
men with restlessness), and Miss Waddell has made it neither. 
She uses her very great knowledge of the period as the background 
of a delightful and ably written romantic tale about Abélard and 
Héloise. It is natural that other scholars should not find them- 
selves wholly in agreement with Miss Waddell, that they should 
find a certain grimness lacking ; but the grimness is suggested for 
those who care to see it, and it was not Miss Waddell’s purpose to 
stress it. She was writing a romance, and preferred to give her 
space to a variety of lilting songs ; and if she has been detected 
in a single trifling anachronism in this respect, she had a perfect 
right to be guilty of it if she wished. Whether Et joie atent Gerars 
belongs to the twelfth or the thirteenth century does not make a fig 
of difference. What really seems to have happened is that Miss 
Waddell, with the eyes of a twentieth-century humanist, has 
sought out the humanistic aspect of the time as the setting to her 
romance, and it would be fair to say that her best created character 
is the Canon Gilles de Vannes, himself, one would guess, a twentieth 
or at least a nineteenth century humanist, and first cousin to our 
old and trusted friend the Abbé Jéréme Coignard, and one who 
endears himself to us in the same way. 

One might, if one liked, pick a quarrel with Miss Waddell over 
her interpretation of Abélard, but everyone is free to build up his 
own conception from the somewhat meagre facts at our disposal. 
It can be objected that Miss Waddell romanticises Abélard as a 
lover, but it is impossible to write about a love affair so famous 
in history without romanticising it. It is true that when Abélard 
wrote to Héloise years after the catastrophe he insisted that his 
passion for her had been only ‘ immoderate lust,’ an ‘ ardour of 
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concupiscence,’ seeming to rejoice in his mutilation, and having 
no doubt that Héloise had been brought into this world solely 
that he might be taught a lesson. It is almost as bad as Novalis 
believing that the appalling tortures in sickness of the girl he loved 
were provided entirely for the benefit of his own soul. It is true, 
too, that Abélard did not communicate with Héloise for nine 
years after their separation, and that his conviction for heresy 
was a far worse punishment to him than his loss of Héloise, and 
that he did not attempt to see her after the possibilities of delight 
were over ; and that while he was still a man even the semi-sacred 
precincts of the refectory in the convent at Argenteuil could not 
deter him from making carnal love. But there is, after all, the 
very simple, obvious explanation of all this; and at all events 
there is no telling that at the height of his passion the lust of a 
man who was so much a poet did not flower into love, romantic 
love, even though that form does seem the creation of a later 
century. What could with more weight be brought against Miss 
Waddell is that she has only indicated his philosophical side, and 
in illustrating his theology has—again stressing the humanistic 
aspect of the century—given us rather his poetic attitude than his 
sterner apprehension, the attitude in line with his love of poetry 
composed in ‘jargon’: his jottings from the Fathers also are 
of the softer variety. But she has constructed a charming, 
consistent figure, very much alive, and given him a background 
which is entirely congruous with her evocation. The reasons 
which she gives for his sending Héloise to Argenteuil when the 
crisis came, and for himself going to Saint Denis, are entirely 
plausible, and very probably the true ones. 

It cannot be claimed, however, that Miss Waddell has created 
a work of art on the same level as George Moore’s Héloise and 
Abélard, which is in some ways a book still more romantic than 
hers, a delightful and skilfully woven tapestry in half-colours, a 
little removed from the realm of actuality ; and Miss Waddell, in 
being more vivid and actual, has now and again somewhat 
abruptly managed her transitions, and too ruthlessly dragged 
in her quotations. Moore deals far more brilliantly with the 
philosophy—Canon Fulbert’s outburst against Nominalism, for 
instance, is marvellously handled—but he, again, is inclined to 
romanticise Abélard as a thinker besides beglamouring him as a 
lover. He would have him the champion of the freedom of 
thought, a precursor of Erasmus and the Reformation, whereas, 
as M. Etienne Gilson says, ‘ la légende de ]’Abélard libre-penseur 
est 4 renvoyer au magasin d’antiquités.’ But in one respect her 
book is far more telling than Moore’s by virtue of its being much 
more dramatically written. We have only to compare, say, her 
version of Héloise trying to dissuade Abélard from marrying her, 
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or the account of his trial for heresy, with Moore’s versions of the 
same crucial points to realise the gain. The substance of both is 
to be found from Héloise’s passionate letter to Abélard and his 
cold ones to her, and from his Historia Calamitatum ; but in the 
first case Miss Waddell was far bolder than Moore in incorporating 
extracts, with admirable effect ; and in the second she is ingenious 
enough to recount the agitated doings immediately after their 
occurrence through the mouth of Geoffrey of Chartres, who had 
ridden in hot haste from the scene, instead of some time after in 
the words of a Sister at Argenteuil. Also she invents charmingly 
and convincingly the whole of the episode of the founding of 
Paraclete, which Moore altogether ignores, having by that time 
transferred his interest entirely to Héloise. It is here for the first 
time that she reveals the really religious strain in Abélard, and 
later goes on to quote him on the Atonement. And indeed it was 
not perhaps until this point, after rebellion against the injustice 
of God, that his thoughts were anything but furiously ambitious, 
burning, indeed, into a fierce blaze of worldliness and desire for 
power which Héloise had fanned, and for which she was ready to 
sacrifice herself. 

No historical novel can satisfy everyone; all biographical 
fiction is bound to raise protests in its readers; but it must be 
said that Miss Waddell has written a book on this subject which 
will raise the minimum of objection. It is, besides, for its own 
sake, an extremely pleasant piece of reading. The physical 
background, the movement, the lesser characters, are all con- 
sistently and imaginatively thought out: Fulbert especially, 
after Gilles de Vannes, calls for praise, while her very minor 
characters are gracious and alive. Perhaps here and there she 
sentimentalises too much, and one would wish for a sterner air 
about the last few pages. Though not a great work of art, nor 
even of its kind a perfect work of art, it is to the category of art 
that it belongs. Miss Waddell has created an object which should 
last longer than most contemporary novels, partly because she 
has not only visualised her story, but also lived into the skins of 
her characters, if not very far below them. Her style is graceful 
and easy, but without that distinction which will ensure a longer 
immortality to George Moore’s fascinating weaving. 

To turn from Miss Waddell’s clear, one might even say trans- 
lucent, picture of strange, forgotten, far-off things to Mr. Powys’s 
rendering of an imagined to-day is to pass from the sunlight of 
the mind into the twilight of the hidden impulses. A Glastonbury 
Romance is more than a novel; it is the expression of a philo- 
sophy, of a religion, of a vision of the world—que dis-je ?>—of the 
cosmos. It is written with a terrific, one may say a voluptuous, 
sense of power which stops at nothing, for there is nothing which 
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Mr. Powys feels it beyond his grasp to know, to see, to describe : 
swirls of Celtic mist form themselves beneath his pen into torrents 
of words ; he would illuminate all life from without, from within, 
with a curious, gleaming, phosphorescent light: his symbols 
walk the earth, make fantastic gestures, take on the guise of 
human beings, of half-wits, of half-gods; the divine and the 
satanic boil together in his cauldron: ’tis the voice of the bard, 
the descendant of Taliessin ; ‘tis the voice of the prophet, of the 
magician, cousin-german to Merlin. Mr. Powys has burst the 
bounds of the novel, to leave us stunned, bewildered, faint. 
From the first paragraph we are put in touch with the infinite, 
the illimitable : 


At the striking of noon on a certain fifth of March, there occurred within 
a causal radius of Brandon railway-station and yet beyond the deepest 
pools of emptiness between the uttermost stellar systems one of those 
infinitesimal ripples in the creative silence of the First Cause which always 
occur when an exceptional stir of heightened consciousness agitates any 
living organism in this astronomical universe. Something passed at that 
moment, too tenuous to be called magnetic, too subliminal to be called 
spiritual, between the soul of a particular human being who was emerging 
from a third-class carriage of the twelve-nineteen train from London and 
the divine-diabolic soul of the First Cause of all life. 


We have been told that this work is reminiscent of Hardy, of 
Tolstoy, of Lawrence, but as we read we become aware that the 


real standard of comparison, the real initiator of this sort of 
work, is Marie Corelli; there is the same attempt to grasp the 
whole universe, the same emotional impulse, the same romantic- 
religious urge, and the same smattering of science: only that 
instead of talking about electricity and radium, as Miss Corelli 
did, Mr. Powys makes use of the ether and cosmic rays. Mr. 
Powys, however, is a far more vigorous writer. 

The second paragraph of the book brings us closer to our 
mundane life, by a few hundreds of thousands of millions of miles, 
to the sun, ‘. . . this fiery orb as it flung far and wide its life- 
giving magnetic forces. Roaring, cresting, heaving, gathering, 
mounting, advancing, receding, the enormous fire-thoughts of 
this huge luminary surged restlessly to and fro, evoking a tur- 
bulent aura of psychic activity, corresponding to the physical 
energy of its colossal chemical body . . .’; but John Crow, with 
whom we are immediately concerned, was unaware of these 
things. Though unknown to himself, he was mystic; getting 
much solace from pressing his head against stones (especially at 
Stonehenge), on the surface he was a savage sceptic, perhaps 
because he was sexually vicious (or maybe I have reversed the 
order of cause and effect). At all events, though he used to pray 
to his mother,-who had died in his infancy, so efficaciously that 
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his prayers used to bound tangentially off through the ether, 
across the inter-stellar spaces, and lodge in his mother’s heart, 
on this occasion the reason why thinking of his mother made him 
so sad was beyond his analytical power. 


How could he know that mingled with their awareness of wet, green 
mosses, of dry scaly lichens, of the heady-sweet odours of prickly gorse, of 
the cool-rooted fragility of lilac-coloured cuckoo-flowers, of the sturdy 
swelling of the woolly calices of early cowslips, of the embryo lives within 
the miniature blue shells of hedge-sparrows’ eggs, the thoughts of the earth- 
mother throbbed with a dull, indefinable, unappeasable jealousy of a 
human mother ? 


How indeed ? 

Only, possibly, Mr. Powys could know, for he is familiar with 
the First Cause, as we discover fairly soon in this vast book, 
where we learn what happens to a prayer offered by John and 
Mary Crow, which by its magnetism shoots off like a meteorite 
out of the earth’s planetary atmosphere till it reaches the primal 
Cause of all life. The Cause, perched in ‘ those ultimate regions 
of primal causation, is a Janus-faced Force.’ 

Down through the abysses of ether, away from the central nucleus of 
this dualistic Being, descend through the darkness that is beyond the world 
two parallel streams of magnetic force, one good and one evil; and it is 
these undulating streams of vibration, resembling infinite spiders’ webs 
blown about upon the eternal wind, that bring luck or ill-luck to the 
creature praying. 


But still, it is not all hazard whether your prayer hits the right 
spot in this Manichean Being, for the instructed know that you 
have a far better chance of luck if you pray at dawn or at dusk, 
for then your prayers are not so likely to be intercepted by the 
sun or moon—‘ for all creative powers are jealous of one another.’ 
‘It is a material fact that these Two Twilights are propitious to 
psychic intercourse with the First Cause.’ Mr. Powys, indeed, 
knows all about ‘ natural fact’: only on two occasions does he 
admit ignorance, with the frankness of the scientist who knows 
so much that he can confess to gaps. He can tell us what hap- 
pened to the soul of Canon Crow; but when Tom Barter is 
murdered the subsequent history of his soul baffles him ; and he 
cannot follow the soul of Mayor Geard when the latter dies. 
The consciousness of his soul suffered a complete suspension 
after the body was dead. But 


Whether this suspension outlasted his burial in the Wells Road Ceme- 
tery . . . or whether it will outlast the life of the planet, and of all other 
such bubbles of material substance that this torrent of Life throws up, is 
unknown to the writer of this book. 


A queer fellow this Mayor Geard, known in the town of 
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Glastonbury as ‘ Bloody Johnny’ from his frequent calls upon 
Christ’s blood when he was a revivalist preacher. He wanted to 
found a new religion, and did: he worked miracles ; he cured a 
woman of cancer by incantations, his strength being derived from 
the layers and pools of mystic world-stuff that lie about Glaston- 
bury as heavy gases lie about the recesses of a coal-mine ; he 
raised a boy from the dead ; Christ would visit him and tell him 
secrets. But it was by his own power that he discovered what the 
Holy Grail was. 


It is something that has been dropped upon our planet, dropped within 
the earthly atmosphere that surrounds Glastonbury, dropped from Some- 
where Else... . 


It was, indeed, a chip of Primal Stuff obtruded through a Crack 
in the Universe, which he was never privileged to see, except, 
perhaps, when he was drowning, and then he caught sight of it in 
its fifth form, the form which even King Arthur had not been 
permitted to behold. Yes, a very odd character, the secret of 
whose being is not revealed until the very end. 


The mass and volume of his being was composed of a weight of cold 
phlegmatic substance that was always sinking down, by a weird gravita- 
tional pull, to a species of pre-organic cosmic inertia. His great moments 
came when this heavy inertness, pulling him down into the silt and slime 
of the chemical basis of life, was roused to activity by his erotic mysticism. 


Then we know, though not perhaps how, an inertness is roused to 
activity ; but before this final illumination we are, indeed, a 
trifle puzzled. And we know that by ‘chemical basis of life’ 
Mr. Powys means something to do with ‘ psycho-chemistry ’ : 
we grasp this early in the book when we are told how John Crow’s 
prayers to his mother help him. 


The woman had died in a convulsive spasm of tragic tenderness for the 
child she had to leave ; nor is it difficult to conceive how, even on the most 
material plane, some formidable magnetic vibration, issuing from the grave 
in the Yaxham churchyard, might linger upon the chemical substratum 
of the ether, and prove of genuine supernatural value to the child of her 
womb, when in his weakness he was most in need of her. 


Well, that is the philosophic structure upon which this extra- 
ordinary book is built, and it must not be supposed that this array 
of conceptions, bolstered up by those terrific little words which 
are so big—force, ether, and so on—is merely the ‘ machinery ’ 
which enables Mr. Powys to present us his astonishing human 
beings ; for the last two pages are devoted to what M. de Norpois 
would call ‘un véritable préchis-préchas’ on the religion of 
Cybele, phrased in rhythms which remind one of De Quincey 
realising Levana, without, however, approaching them very 
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close: this is a novel with a purpose; not Mayor Geard only, 
but Mr. Powys, would like to found a new religion, a new appre- 
hension of the universe. It is a challenge to the value of the 
human mind. 

There are, no doubt, many to whom this book will make a 
profound, a stirring appeal. As seems to occur in all ages when a 
great religion is losing grip, numerous prophets of new religions 
arise, and our time, for the last century, has been full of them, as 
witness the hundreds, or even thousands, of varying theosophic 
societies, the revivals of magic and witchcraft, the innumerable 
perversions of the human spirit going astray in its divine dissatis- 
faction, its divine effort to understand. There are thousands who 
will derive enormous gratification from the metaphysical basis of 
this work ; there are more thousands, it is to be hoped, who will 
regard it not only as complete but as dangerous nonsense. It is 
a return to medieval darkness without the medizval discipline 
that ultimately made for light. For centuries mankind has 
striven to be master of its fate, and more still master of the 
primeval impulses which have to be controlled before social life 
can prevail. It is right, of course, it is realistic, it is courageous 
to face the fact that these things exist in us, that, as Mr. Powys 
puts it, ‘ All human minds, as they move about over the face of 
the earth, are in touch with a dark reservoir of our race’s psychic 
garbage.’ There is a great deal in ourselves that we do not know 
about, but we are coming to learn, and nothing is to be gained by 
trying to explain it all in terms of mystic forces which pervade 
the cosmos and vibrate in the inter-stellar spaces, in giving matter 
a sort of consciousness in pseudo-scientific jargon. This is to sin 
against the light, to deny the one thing that has been given us 
above the beasts—reason. No doubt we have to pay for the light 
we get, no doubt certain faculties get lost to us; but with them 
go a host of superstitious horrors no price would be too high, we 
feel, to pay to get rid of. 

Mr. Powys asserts that Cybele is the eternal champion of the 
unseen against the seen. It is indeed well not to neglect the 
unseen, a lesson which has been taught us with infinite delicacy 
by Mr. E. M. Forster. But because the unseen exists, because 
we do not yet know enough about it, because it contains values 
on a different level to those which we acknowledge in ordinary 
mundane life, that is no reason to construct a dark chasm of 
impalpable forces. Mr. Powys is the victim of an irreligious urge 
to explain everything, to settle the meaning of the universe in his 
own mind. His is a false mysticism, not the mysticism which 
aims at unity with God, the principle of good. Real mysticism, 
it is true, often expresses itself in terms of human love, of human 
passion, but Mr. Powys bases his mysticism on the sexual urge ; 
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he makes of this strain in man, not a sublimation of desire, but a 
perversion of sex ; thus his mysticism is sex : it is the mysticism 
perhaps of the Druids, certainly that of the Druids as Mr. Powys 
would have us understand them. For he would have us go back 
beyond medizvalism, beyond Christ, to the dark backward and 
abysm of time, to obtain our spiritual refreshment. One must 
take sides in this ; the book is too powerful to be ignored. But 
if one accepts it one is destroying all the values mankind has so 
painfully evolved during the centuries. It may perhaps be 
shallow to love light and reason above all things ; but it may be 
that man’s growing wisdom lies in coming to recognise the limits 
within which he can move freely and gloriously. 

This is not to say, however, that Mr. Powys has produced 
nearly 1200 pages of a work which is either sublime truth or 
monstrous nonsense, for within his immense structure he has 
created a phantasmagoria of beings, a stirring of events, which is 
not only exciting reading, but helps to illuminate our fellow- 
creatures. He has shirked nothing, and, like the true mystic, 
brings his sublime truths into touch with gross humanity, so much 
so that the first act of Sam Dekker after the vision of the Holy 
Grail has been vouchsafed to him is to administer an enema to an 
old man suffering from a distressing and almost universal com- 
plaint. There is, indeed, a trifle too much of excrement about 
this book. But his extraordinary people (few of them are real 
human beings) live with a vividness that makes a forcible impact 
upon the imagination ; many pages, especially those concerning 
the tumultuous thoughts of the writer of the Life of Merlin, the 
sadistic Owen Evans, are written as Dostoievsky might have 
written them had he been acquainted with the works of Dr. Freud. 
Some of Mr. Powys’s psychological apergus are dazzling: he 
probes, he ferrets out, he displays the hidden recesses of the 
human make-up, in many of its varieties of love and lust, of 
weakness and ambition, of hopelessness and striving, of idealism 
and selfishness. His Owen Evans, his Mad Bet, his Bloody 
Johnny, are, in their way, superb. His country yokels and 
lasses may remind us too much of those of Mr. T. F. Powys, and 
are here and there reminiscent of Hardy, but they are given an 
added twist that fits them to their companions. 

And, moreover, his handling of crowded scenes is beyond 
praise, superior to anything perhaps that has been done in our 
fiction. His accounts of the pageant and the mystery play, of 
the tea-party at the house of the procuress, Mother Legge, of the 
flood at the end of the book, are all masterly. They are full of 
humour, too, so much so that we sometimes wonder whether after 
all the whole book is not a gigantic joke, a colossal spoof, a 
destructive satire on mysticism ; but no one’s hopes are shattered 
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by the general tone. Nor are his evocations of places behind in 
skill and power, and through his vivid countryside and town, 
his puppets—peers, communists, criminals (Lord Zoyland, Red 
Robinson, Codfin Toller, and twenty others)—move in a way that 
makes them more than lifelike. And all this is carried forward 
on a torrent of rhetoric which very well fits the whole theme, if it 
sometimes becomes a little wearisome and excessive, degenerating 
here and there into verbosity which is occasionally meaningless, 
It is an amazing book, an extravagant book, a book written by a 
man of enormous energy, and with direction of purpose; but a 
great book? No. To compare it with one of Tolstoy’s massive 
monuments, as has been done, is an error. It lacks the broad 
sanity, the grasp of actuality, that characterise War and Peace or 
Anna Karenina ; and who shall say that Tolstoy was shallow? 
As a work of art the book is, possibly, too diffuse ; there are many 
ends left loose (we should like to know, for example, what happened 
to Mat Dekker) ; there is far too constant an insistence upon sex ; 
the furious anti-intellectualism is carried too far for the illusion 
to be constant; but it is a book which one must admire and 
respect as an effort of the human will. It rarely flags—it is a 
colossal achievement ; but it is a book the whole tenor and ethos 
of which must be vigorously fought, denied, and if possible 
smashed, and which luckily, in its straining after godhead, its 
more than medieval barbarism, its absurd scale of values, its 
theosophic flatulence, easily lends itself to ridicule. 

Neither of these two books, then, will help us much if we wish 
to know whether we should be well advised to return upon our 
steps. Miss Waddell’s mind, one would guess, is predominantly 
twentieth century, and really there is little in her book, except 
the horrors, such as the one central to the theme, which might not 
be translated into our own age. She has not attempted to give 
us life as it was generally lived, not even the student life in Paris, 
with its divisions into Faculties, and within the Faculties into 
nations. Not that she need have done for her purpose; it is 
merely an illustration of what she could most relevantly have 
done had she been writing a study of the time instead of a popular 
novel. But Mr. Powys’s book is a warning against the sort of 
thing that might happen to our minds if we began to go back; 
for if one step is taken, why not another? For this alone, 
perhaps, we ought to be grateful to him. 


BonaMy DoBREE. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12 Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 








